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ERMANY is said to have made a big bid this 
month for a separate peace with Belgium ; and 

on Tuesday Lord Curzon’s absence from a 

Cabinet meeting was officially explained by his going on 
an important visit to King Albert, in company with Sir 
Douglas Haig. Lord Curzon is a personal friend of King 
Albert, whose children have found their home with him 
in England ; so that he would be the natural intermediary 
for the British Cabinet to employ in any matter of great 
delicacy. According to the reports, the German inter- 
mediary was the Papal Nuncio accredited to King 
Albert’s Court; and the terms offered included the 
complete evacuation of Belgium, the complete recog- 
nition of King Albert’s independence, and an indemnity 
for the damage done. In return Germany stipulated 
for commercial privileges, which would convert Antwerp 
and Ostend practically into German harbours. The 
Belgian Government must have found considerable diffi- 
culty in dealing with an offer of this kind pressed on them 
through clerical channels. However, they rejected it, 
doubtless realising that terms granted by an undefeated 
Germany without the concurrence of the Entente Powers 
would rest on no better or more lasting basis than Ger- 
many’s temporary convenience, and that the commercial! 
Germanisation of Belgium, which the arrangement con- 
templated, would inevitably lead up to Germanisation of 


another sort. 
Ok * a 


Germany would gain several great advantages by con- 
cluding a separate peace with Belgium, assuming the 
Allies concurred in the arrangement. To begin with, she 
would shorten her line in the West, a vital matter in view 


of her losses in men. The Allies would have so much less 
front on which to pursue the war of attrition, and would 
also lose the services of the Belgian Army. Further, the 
blow to their prestige would be very severe, following on 
the conquest of Servia and Montenegro; and the soli- 
darity of the alliance itself might be threatened. There 
would, too, be peculiar difficulties in enforcing the 
blockade through Belgium under the anomalous con- 
ditions. For all these reasons Germany can afford 
tempting terms; but the Belgians would be short- 
sighted to accept them. If a Great Power, guilty of acts 
like the German invasion of Belgium and the German 
atrocities in Belgium, could get out of their consequences 
undefeated, with no loss but a money indemnity (and 
that partly balanced by commercial concessions), the 
future position of smal! Powers in general and of Belgium 
in particular would be one of far less security than it has 
been. Of the present offer one might say, as of that 
which accompanied the original German ultimatum to 
Belgium, that even if Belgium's integrity were restored, 
her independence wou!d have disappeared. 
aA *k + 
Nevertheless the fact that the offer has been made 

if its character has been correctly reported—is a very 
important indication of Germany’s state of mind and of 
her future intentions. It has long been apparent that in 
the West, in spite of the local attacks that are made from 
time to time, German strategy is purely defensive, and 
failing a separate peace with Russia must remain so until 
the end of the war. But this fact has never before been 
so definitely and publicly recognised by the German 
Government as in the offer to Belgium. For it is to be 
observed that the acceptance of the offer by King Albert 
would have involved not merely the evacuation of Bel- 
gium, but the evacuation also of practically the whole of 
the French territory now occupied by the Germans. 
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The line would be shortened to correspond with the 
Franco-German frontier, and whilst the prospects of a 
successful advance by the Allies would be vastly de- 
creased, the prospects of a German success would disap- 
pear altogether. There would be a real stalemate. The 
offer to Belgium was thus in effect an avowal that stale- 
mate on this front is what Germany wants, even at the 
cost of evacuating the great industrial districts of 
Northern France. That she should be prepared to pay 
such a price for the sake of shortening her line is, on the 
face of it, very strong confirmation of the view—to 
which all the most careful calculations seem to point— 
that Germany is about to reach, or, more probably, has 
already reached, the end of her reserves of men. 


* * * 


Some commentators appear to think that if this is the 
case the great enemy offensive, in one direction or 
another, which we have been warned to expect in the 
spring may never take place. But a shortage of men 
may provide the strongest of all possible reasons for a 
violent offensive, designed to produce some rapid 
decision or far-reaching political effect. And provided 
Germany is not forced by an anticipatory offensive 
on the part of the Allies to concentrate every available 
man for the defence of her existing lines in France and 
Russia, it is probable that with Austria she will be able 
to find enough troops to strike a heavy blow somewhere ; 
It is fairly clear, too, that that blow will be struck in the 
East or South-east. We are pretty safe in assuming 
that it will not be directed against France nor yet against 
Italy, for the war with Italy is Austria’s chestnut 
which Germany is not in the least likely to spend men in 
pulling out of the fire for her. South-western Russia 
and the Balkans are districts in which Germany is much 
more closely interested. With Bessarabia in German 
hands, the attitude of Roumania would be practically 
decided, and the complete domination of the Balkans 
and of the overland route to the East would be achieved : 
the dreams of pan-Germanism would be fulfilled. There 
remains, of course, the question of Salonica, the attack 
on which is reported this week to have been indefinitely 
postponed. The report may easily be true, for Germany 
is not in a position either to satisfy the Bulgarian claim 
to the possession of Salonica or to undertake the attack 
without Bulgarian help. But the problem for her is not 
urgent. Sooner or later the control of Salonica must 
fall to any Power that has established a solid dominance 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 

od +*« * 


Roumania is thus in a remarkable degree the key to 
the future of the war, just as she has been the pivot of 
most that has been attempted in south-east Europe 
during the winter. The Russian offensive in Bukovina 
and Galicia (which this week scored another success 
near Tarnopol) would probably not have occurred, nor 
would the Anglo-French armies have prolonged their 
stay at Salonica, if Roumania had not to be thought of. 
The British purchase of the Roumanian wheat-crop (a 
stroke of daring initiative on the part of our Government 
which deserves and may get in retrospect more credit 
than it is possible to give now) has been followed by 
violent menaces (obviously inspired) in the Austrian and 


German Press, such as commonly form the cover behind 
which the diplomacy of the Central Powers operates, 
But it is unlikely that Germany and Austria-Hungary 
dare go out of their way to initiate war against such a 
formidable neutral. She will presumably remain out of 
the war until her own Government wants to come in : 
though it must be noticed that popular sentiment in 
Bucharest is noisily averse to coming in on any but the 
Entente side. The people’s goodwill has been won 
mainly by France and Italy, Great Britain counting for 
less with the Roumanian masses than she might. Con- 
sidering the numbers and importance of this remark- 
able Latin-speaking race, too little has been done in 
the past to establish British connections with it. The 
Serbs, the Bulgars, the Greeks, the Turks, even the 
Magyars, have each always had their regular champions 
and interpreters in the British Press, ready to defend 
and advance their respective causes on all occasions 
against all comers. The Roumanians have had scarcely 
any attention of this sort. We are uncertain whether 
there is a single lecturer in the Roumanian language 
at a single English university ; and the place of an 
influential Roumanian society or committee in London 
is still vacant. Some of these gaps might well be filled up. 
* * * 


The decision of the Russian Government to convoke 
a new Session of the Duma at an early date (February 
22nd) is one which will be very generally welcomed by 
Russia’s allies. We are not permitted to know quite as 
much as we should like to know about the internal 
situation in Russia, but certain broad facts can be stated. 
One is that whilst the stories of popular riots in Moscow 
and elsewhere are almost wholly mythical, there has been 
a more or less continuous conflict of opinion throughout 
the war between the people and the Government, in 
which the former have steadily gained ground. Another 
is that the popular and constitutional party is extremely 
nationalist in sentiment and whole-heartedly in favour 
of prosecuting the war as long as may be necessary to 
achieve victory ; and that a great deal of the popular 
feeling that has been voiced has been directed against 
alleged pro-German influences connected with the Court 
and the bureaucracy. The position is complicated by 
the existence of a considerable party (of which the Grand 
Duke Nicholas may perhaps be taken as the most promi- 
nent representative) which is as extreme in its anti- 
Germanism as in its anti-democracy. The war, however, 
has made the position of the nationalist anti-democrat 
very difficult, for a struggle of this magnitude cannot be 
carried on without the active co-operation of the people 
with the Government in every sphere, and such co- 
operation can in the nature of things only be secured by 
mutual concessions and mutual confidence. The prema- 
ture prorogation of the Duma last year aroused strong 
resentment and seriously threatened the unity of the 
nation. Its reconvocation is an omen which will not be 
welcomed in Germany. If, as some people maintain, 
war exposes the weakness of democracy, it also demon- 
strates its strength, and, up to a certain point at all 
events, its necessity. 
* * 
The case of the trawler King Stephen, which discovered 
the wrecked Zeppelin in the North Sea, has aroused, it 
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seems, a great deal of angry comment in Germany. To 
Englishmen there is something a little ludicrous in the 
putting forward of humanitarian claims on behalf of the 
crew of a Zeppelin, only two or three days after a Zeppelin 
raid in which numbers of innocent women and children 
had been murdered in their beds. But that is not to 
say that the skipper and crew of the King Stephen have 
done anything to earn the gratitude and admiration of 
their fellow-countrymen, as might be supposed by the 
reader of some of the eulogies of them that have appeared. 
They found a Zeppelin crew drowning, and they let them 
drown. The Bishop of London declares that “the 
whole English people ought to stand by the skipper of 
the trawler." Naturally we should all stand by him if 
there was any question of his being punished for what he 
did. But is it necessary to go to the opposite extreme 
and talk as if the skipper had done something particu- 

larly noble. In point of fact, what he did may have been 

prudent, but it was singularly unenterprising. The 
British seaman is famed, in his own country at all events, 

for the ingenuity and courage with which he can deal 

with an unusual situation, and the difficulty of bringing 

22 wrecked Germans safely back to Yorkshire as prisoners 

ought surely not to have been insuperable—and the 
trawler would have deserved all the credit which the feat 

would have earned. We do not suggest that the skipper 
should be seriously blamed ; the non-combatant lands- 

man, at all events, has no right to blame him. But at 

the same time it is really impossible to admire him for 
sailing away ; and to suggest that his countrymen do 

so is an altogether undeserved slight upon our national 

traditions and instincts. 


* %* * 


Not everyone will share the remarkable optimism of 
the lecture which Sir George Paish gave at the London 
School of Economics last week on ‘ The Economic 
Strength of Great Britain.” But on such a question 
Sir George Paish speaks with an authority that stands 
very high, and if his estimate of the position is wrong, it 
is exceedingly difficult to say in what respects it is wrong. 
He affirmed his belief that at the end of the war Great 
Britain would stand just about where she stood at the 
beginning ; that is to say, she will have lost the increase 
which should have accrued to her wealth under normal 
conditions, but that is all. The war will in effect have 
been paid for out of income. She will have sold a great 
many of her foreign securities ; but, on the other hand, 
she will have bought others (in the form of loans which, 
perhaps, may not all be considered repayable, as Sir 
George Paish assumed) of something like an equivalent 
amount from her Allies, Colonies, and customers, and 
“on balance neither her home nor her foreign wealth 
is likely to be appreciably reduced.”’ She will, of course, 
have created a new debt, the interest on which will 
raise the annual national expenditure to something like 
£300,000,000, but about £100,000,000 of this will be 
interest accruing to British investors. ‘“ In spite of the 
new debt, or perhaps because of it, we may confidently 
expect that the nation after the war will have as much 
new capital for investment as before the war.’ Such 
were some of Sir George Paish’s conclusions derived 
from his study of the financial history of the last eighteen 





months. They deserve, at all events, to be placed on 
record. 
* * * 

The choice of Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., as the Chairman 
of the new “ National Organising Committee for War 
Savings,”’ which the Government has just appointed, 
marks a further stage in the admission of the “ Labour 
Member ”’ to equality of status. It is, we imagine, the 
first time that the chairmanship of an important Depart- 
mental Committee, including a peer, two other M.P.’s, 
and three departmental officials, has been given to a 
member of the Labour Party. The work of the Com- 
mittee (which is to be aided on the financial investment 
side by a Central Advisory Committee under a Director 
of the Bank of England) will be to conduct a national 
propagandist campaign to induce people to save. We 
hope the selection of Mr. Barnes as Chairman, together 
with the absence of any duchess from the Committee, 
does not mean that the propaganda is to be carried on 
exclusively, or even principally, among the wage-earning 
class. If, as we understand, the object of the Govern- 
ment is not to improve personal character, but by 
securing a restriction of unnecessary consumption 
actually to rake in the largest possible amount of savings, 
the propaganda must obviously “‘ go where the money 
is.’’ No economy is to be despised, and no section of the 
community should be overlooked. But it is plain that 
vastly more restriction of consumption is practicable 
without injury to health on the half of the national 
income which now maintains only one-ninth of the popu- 
lation (the five millions having over £160 a year per 
family), than on the half which has to support eight- 
ninths of the population (the forty-one millions living on 
less than £160 a year per family). Why not a Royal 
Letter to every household without exception, from 
Lambeth Palace to the labourer’s cottage ? 


* * > 


The interesting scheme for settling the ex-soldier 
“on the land,” which the Board of Agriculture’s Depart- 
mental Committee has just published, may serve to bring 
home to us the magnitude of the problem, and the very 
small part of it that “ land settlement " can undertake. 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s Committee proposes an initial 
State grant of £2,000,000, the purchase of something 
like 80,000 acres of land, and the organisation of elabo- 
rate “colonies ’’ of small holders, provided with huts, 
agricultural instruction, village clubs, and co-operative 
societies—in fact, it is quite a “‘ big scheme.”’ But evena 
scheme of this magnitude will, we are told, only set up four 
or five thousand out of the three or four million soldiers 
and sailors (to say nothing of the two or three million 
munition workers) whom peace will throw on the Labour 
market. If the State is to find capital to the extent of 
£400 for each of these 5,000 men, what is it prepared to 
do for the other millions ? We refer in another column 
to the magnitude of the problem which the coming 
industrial dislocation presents to our rulers. Mean- 
while let us welcome this admirably planned proposal 
for making a better use than at present of a hundred 
square miles or so of our British land, and incidentally 
setting up a few thousand men whom we may hope to 
find yearning for a country life as peasant cultivators. 
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NEWSPAPER GOVERNMENT 


MERICANS are accustomed to smile at the 
A seriousness with which we take our newspapers. 
But it is a smile which perhaps we need not 
resent very much, for after all the criticism which it is 
intended to imply may hit the American Press even 
harder than it hits the intelligence of the British news- 
paper reader. British political journalism has, in the 
past at all events, been distinguished by its solid ability 
and above all by its sense of public responsibility. We 
have our “ yellow ” journals, of course, but in point of 
sensationalism on the one hand and scurrility on the 
other even the yellowest of them are expected to mind 
their P’s and Q’s when they are dealing with public 
questions, and on the whole do exercise a restraint which 
is unknown in most other countries. This is probably 
the source of the great influence which our Press un- 
doubtedly exercises upon public opinion, and in normal 
circumstances it is a legitimate and a perfectly healthy 
influence, essential to the working of the organs of 
democratic government. But how far this is true in 
war time is another question. There is a great deal tc 
be said for the view that under present circumstances a 
less powerful Press would be an almost unmixed 
blessing. 

Newspaper government has two main defects. It is 
apt, especially under the secretive conditions of modern 
warfare, to be government by ignorance; and it un- 
doubtedly tends when the restraints of party responsi- 
bility are removed to become government by panic. 
Both these defects have been strikingly illustrated 
during the past few days ; the first by the Press campaign 
for the instalment of Lord Fisher at the head of the 
Admiralty, and the second by the agitation for a much 
more extensive system of defence against Zeppelin raids. 
Each question is of great public importance, and no one 
can complain that the Press should discuss them and 
suggest certain lines of action with regard to them. 
Where, as it seems to us, the Press passes beyond its 
legitimate function is when it attempts to use its power 
to force a particular policy upon the Government which 
is responsible for carrying on the war. 

Take, for example, the case of Lord Fisher. Lord 
Fisher is, or has been, a very great naval administrator. 
He has had perhaps a larger share in determining the 
whole character and method of modern naval warfare 
than all the other living naval experts of the world put 
together. His services have been inestimable. He may, 
for aught we know, be capable of rendering still greater 
services in the future. But the question at issue at the 
present moment is whether he is the right man to repre- 
sent the Navy in the Cabinet—for that is the proposal— 
and to control the whole of the naval strategy of the war. 
And on that question neither the Press nor the public 
possesses the data necessary to form an opinion. On 
general grounds there are strong objections to either of 
the fighting Services being represented in the Government 
by members of those Services ; but we are not concerned 
with these objections at the moment. The point which 


we wish to emphasise here is that Lord Fisher is a 
“* professional expert,” and that the appointment of the 
professional expert must in any efficient system of 


democratic government, whether in war or in peace, be 
left to those who are in a position to judge his professional] 
qualifications. For that purpose hearsay is worthless, 
and hearsay is all that either the Press or the public has 
to goupon. The Press may be able to pick up a certain 
amount of genuine knowledge concerning the abilities of 
this admiral or that general, but such knowledge must 
necessarily be based on information vastly inferior to 
that which is at the disposal of the Government. Too 
often, to be frank, it is based on nothing more than the 
opinion—possibly quite valuable in itself—of a single 
member of one Service or the other who happens to be 
intimate with the inside of a particular newspaper office. 
The Government, on the other hand, in judging the 
qualifications of a particular man, has the advantage of 
personal contact and—much more important—of being 
able to gather the consensus of all the best professional 
opinion. 

It may be argued that Lord Fisher's case is unique : 
that his qualifications for the supreme naval command 
are known to the whole world, and that his reputation 
does not require the endorsement of his professional 
colleagues. And that to a certain extent is true ; nothing 
ean destroy the place which Lord Fisher has won for 
himself in naval history. But, though reputed to be 
wonderfully young for his years, he is an old man, and 
his greatest triumphs have been won in the fields of 
naval construction and peace administration. He may 
be a great war strategist; but that is no part of his 
established reputation, and, for those who do not know 
all the secrets of Admiralty administration during the 
past eighteen months, must remain a matter of doubt. 
There is the question, moreover, of his ability to work in 
harmony with the younger men both at the Admiralty 
and at sca. It may be that all these questions can be 
answered in Lord Fisher’s favour; but they must be 
considered and answered by the Government, not by the 
Press. We are far from saying that Governments can 
always be trusted to make right appointments or even 
to make them on the right—i.e., purely professional— 
grounds. Political considerations—especially when it is 
a case of a very high appointment—are apt to come in, 
and it is possible that they had something to do with 
Lord Fisher’s resignation eight months ago. But if a 
Government cannot be trusted in such matters, still less 
can the Press. The one may improperly ignore the 
information on which a decision should be based ; the 
other does not even possess it. 

The second case which we have referred to as an 
example of attempted newspaper government is much 
more dangerous and disquieting. It is the demand that 
the Government should immediately devote its energies 
and those of an enormous number of gunners, aeroplane 
pilots and skilled munition workers to the task of 
defending the civil population of these islands against 
the dangers of Zeppelin raids. An “ Air Minister” is 
called for, whose primary duty apparently is to be not 
to assist our military forces in the field but to organise 
a vast Home Defence Air Service. Sir Henry Dalziel 
and Mr. Joynson Hicks: join forces (in the Pall Mall 
Gazette) to demand that “ thousands ” of high-powered 
aeroplanes shall be constructed “so as to meet any 
attack.” We forget at the moment what the total 
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casualties due to Zeppelin raids in this country have 
been, and it is possible of course—though not particularly 
jikely—that in future raids they may be heavier. But 
if we suppose thet a thousand civilians may be killed 
between now and next autumn we are certainly naming 
an improbably high figure. And to save this number of 
lives, or a portion of them, we are to spend many millions 
of pounds and starve our armies abroad, or rather deprive 
them of their eyes! What greater triumph could Count 
Zeppelin have prayed for? Everybody, including 
presumably Sir Henry Dalziel and Mr. Hicks, knows 
that however much we may be able to increase our out- 
put of aeroplanes and trained pilots, every one of them 
is needed in the various theatres of war. If thousands 
are to be diverted to home defence—where they will be 
idle on ninety-nine days out of a hundred—we shall have 
to go very short somewhere. Both these gentlemen, we 
believe, are active members of Parliamentary groups 
organised to awaken a supine Government to the neces- 
sity for “* a more vigorous prosecution of the war.” And 
here we have them heading a panic crusade which is 
calculated to do more to hamper our military operations, 
to divert attention and energy from the real objective, 
and thus to serve the enemy, than all the strikes and 
labour troubles put together that have occurred since the 
beginning of the war. If this is a sample of what they 
mean by “ a more vigorous prosecution of the war ”’ we 
suggest that before giving the home public the benefit 
of their ideas they should submit them to the verdict of 
the men at the front. 

This particular kind of agitation is particularly objec- 
tionable because it is not wholly factitious. If it does 
not arise out of a genuine public demand it may easily 
stimulate one. The need for aeroplanes at home is much 
more obvious to the general population than the need 
for aeroplanes in Flanders. And calmly, even lightly, 
as the raids have hitherto been taken by those who have 
actually witnessed them, the desire for individual self- 
preservation is a very powerful motive even amongst the 
most devotedly patriotic of peoples; and demands for 
great defensive measures will always find a widespread 
echo, especially perhaps in districts where the death from 
the air is still an unknown terror. We do not pretend 
to think that there is a likelihood of anything like panic 
being created, but it might be possible for the more 
irresponsible elements in the Press and amongst the 
politicians to bring into active play a degree of public 
pressure which it would he very difficult for the Govern- 
ment to resist. An agitation of this kind is simply a 
case of playing to the gallery, or rather to the pavement. 
It is the normal business of some newspapers and of most 
politicians to scent out, as it were, the cries which will 
sell newspapers or gain votes. In normal times the 
faculty may be a necessary part of the machinery of 
democracy, but in time of war its exercise merely serves 
to illustrate where the weakness of a democracy for war 
purposes may lie. During war democratic government 
in the ordinary sense is not possible, and that means that 
both the public and the Government have to accustom 
themselves to a new relation. The public has to learn 
to exercise a self-restraint and a patience which no one 
has a right to demand of it in peace. The Government 
has to learn to ignore certain forms of ostensibly popular 





pressure. We are not sure which has the harder task, 
but up to the present in this war we fancy that the 
public has succeeded better than the Government. 
The newspapers have an indispensable function to per- 
form in keeping the Government in touch with public 
opinion, and they cannot and ought not to be silenced ; 
but neither ought they to be allowed to govern. News- 
paper campaigns relating to particular questions of war 
strategy, like the use to be made of our aerial resources, 
are in our opinion to be deprecated ; but so long as the 
Government is strong enough to ignore them they do 
no particular harm. 

The remedy therefore for the dangers of newspaper 
government in war time lies in the hands of the Cabinet. 
The Press is kept so much in the dark that perfect wisdom 
in relation to all the questions which it is obliged to 
discuss cannot be expected of it. But the Government 
has to remember that newspapers cannot live on meagre 
official communiqués giving the very barest information 
about an extraordinarily monotonous war, and that 
Press agitations generally represent not any existing 
volume of public opinion (though within limits they may 
create it), but merely the ever-pressing need of rival 
newspaper proprietors to induce the public to buy their 
wares. That need is just as insistent in war as in peace, 
and due allowance must be made for it. For a War 
Cabinet to permit its policy to be influenced by what in 
fact may be nothing more than the very natural and 
proper desire of the Daily Record to capture some of the 
readers of the Daily Post would be not a vindication of 
democracy but a betrayal of it. 


THE COMING CHAOS OF PEACE 


HEN peace comes it may come, as war did, like 

VW a thief in the night. We did not, in this 

country at any rate, expect the outbreak of 
war; and, so far as civil life and industrial organisation 
are concerned, we made no preparation for it. The out- 
break of peace may be equally sudden. But we all 
expect it to occur, sooner or later; and, come when it 
may, it will be a crime not to have prepared for it. 

For the outbreak of peace must inevitably have conse- 
quences on our industry, and on the meens of subsistence 
of our people, as influential, as far-reaching and, momen- 
tarily at any rate, as subversive as those of the outbreak 
of war. We venture on no prediction as to the state of 
trade, in this country, in Europe generally, or throughout 
the civilised world, either within the first twelve months 
of peace, or in subsequent years. On this subject 
economists differ apparently as widely as business men. 
Sir George Paish has just been telling the London School 
of Economics that Great Britain will, in his opinion, 
come through the war with its productive capacity sub- 
stantially unimpaired, and with a dominating position 
in the world markets. Other prophets take a more 
gloomy view, and look, . fter spasmodic spurts of activity 
in particular trades, to a prolonged and almost universal 
depression, affecting alike production, distribution and 
consumption ; and marked by widespread unemploy- 
ment and suffering, whieh drastic and unexampled 
taxation in every belligerent country cannot do other- 
wise than agg‘avate. Whichever view we take of the 
future course of trade, what is certain is that peace will 
be followed, almost immediately, by such a dislocation 
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of industry and employment as this country has never 
seen. If is for this gigantic dislocation that public 
opinion must be prepared ; and to meet it every depart- 
ment of the Government ought to be getting out its 
plans. 

Thus, as soon as peace is certain, there will be a 
sudden collapse of all the industries now maintained at 
high pressure, directly or indirectly by the enormous 
Government orders for war requirements. It is esti- 
mated, for instance, that more than two millions of men 
and women are at work making shells and other “ muni- 
tions of war ” in the “ controlled establishments ” alone, 
now not far short of three thousand in number—to say 
nothing of the seventy or eighty new “ national fac- 
tories,’ some of them gigantic in size, which Mr. Lloyd 
George is gradual'y getting to work. There will neces- 
sarily be, at the same time, a sudden check to all the 
industries that have been enlarged or created in substi- 
tution for the normal course of trade with the belligerent 
countries. Similarly, all the trade that has shifted to 
new channels owing to the interruptions of war will 
rapidly fall off, so far as those new channels are con- 
cerned. The present abnormal congestion of the Port of 
London, for instance, will very promptly cease as soon as 
other ports are accessible, with the result that tens of 
thousands of riverside workers, and all who depend on 
their activity, will find their employment diminished. 
To the (literally) millions of wage-earners whom the 
outbreak of peace will, in these and other ways, throw 
out of work will be added the three or four millions of 
men to be disbanded from the Army and Navy, with 
their innumerable auxiliary services. The disbandment 
will presumably not be simultaneous, but however great 
are the forces that it may be thought necessary to main- 
tain in various parts of the world, and however cautiously 
and considerately the reduction of the Army and Navy 
may be effected, it is clear that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, enlisted “‘ for the duration of the war,” 
will be thrown on the labour market during the first 
twelve months. Then there will be the present “ substi- 
tutes,”” who are temporarily filling situations to which it 
has been promised that those now serving with the 
Co'ours shall be allowed to return. These, when dis- 
placed, will in most cases be seeking fresh employment. 
The three or four hundred thousand women, too, who 
have been brovght into wage-earning employment 
because so many men are away, will not all go back to 
idleness or domesticity, nor will employers want to lose 
them. Add to these the tens of thousands of partially 
disabled men, whom we shall all wish to see finding some 
occupation within their capacity. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that, very shortly after peace is declared, 
there will be certainly several—perhaps even five or six— 
mill'ons of men and women simultaneously running up 
and down seeking emp!oyment. No industrial disloca- 
tion of like magnitude has ever been experienced here or 
in any other country. But this one we can foresee ; and 
can, if we choose, prepare for. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that there will be 
no means of employing the millions who will thus be 
looking for work. Properly organised, these men and 
women are, with insignificant exceptions, all capable of 
producing as much as they consume, and (as the huge 
tribute of rent and interest demonstrates) much more 
than is paid to them in wages. We may, indeed, be 
certain that (as the Early Victorian economists would 
have assured us) the “ labour market ”’ will be able to 
“absorb ” all this “ labour” in due course—that is to 


say, after more or less delay, fall of wages, suffering and 


— 


starvation. There will presumably be, when peace 
comes, a rapid restoration of the houses, railways, roads 
and furniture of all sorts that have been destroyed in al] 
the places which war has ravaged, from the Tigris and 
the Dwina to the Yser and the Marne. Scarcely less 
destructive has been the ruthless adaptation to military 
use, and the incessant wear and tear without renovation, 
of roads, railways, factories and machinery throughout 
all the belligerent countries. The many hundreds of 
ships that lie rotting in neutral harbours will require 
almost as much spent upon them before they can again 
be used at sea as will be needed to replace by new ton- 
nage all that has been bombed, mined or torpedoed. All 
this work of restoration, aided largely by the Govern- 
ment credit that will be forthcoming in the countries 
concerned, cannot fail to cause spasmodic bursts of 
activity in particular trades and particular places, 
When windows have been broken, the glaziers are sure to 
become busy. Moreover, all sorts of orders have heen 
held back during the war, and these will be released when 
peace comes. Then, too, the shifting back of industries 
to their normal channels, when all ports become acces- 
sible and international commerce is resumed—as re- 
sumed it will certainly be, however madly our Tariff 
Reformers and “ Anti-Germans”” may rave—must 
necessarily lead to revivals of business in particular 
industries in particular places, just as it will produce a 
falling off in others. Thus—whether or not they are 
destined to be enduring—-there will be innumerable 
opportunities for employment opening up in all direc- 
tions. It is into these that our millions of seekers after 
situations have to be sorted and steered. 

No less important will be the conditions upon which 
the new situations may be filled. The philanthropic 


‘ladies running the local branches of the verious Soldiers’ 


and Sailors’ Associations, like the employing classes 
generally, will be eager to get their protégés, whether dis- 
banded soldiers or men discharged as partially disabled, 
into employment as quickly as possible, irrespective of 
the claims of men already “ in the trade,” and regardless 
of the rate of wages. Now, it cannot be said too early 
or too often that herein lie the seeds of a great national 
calamity. The filling of situations at less than the 
normal or standard rate of wages is fatally contagious. 
Nothing worse could befall this country, even from the 
standpoint of the possessing classes, than a general fall 
in the standard of life of the mass of the manual working 
population. Nothing would be, in the long run, so 
fatally injurious to our national productivity, to our 
export trade, or to our economic and financial prosperity, 
as a general reduction in standard rates of wages. How- 
ever short-sighted may have been some of the devices of 
our trade unions, however narrow-minded some of their 
actions, political economy now finds them to have been 
wholly right in their determination to maintain their 
standard rates. In the coming scramble for employ- 
ment these rates will be endangered. The governing 
classes have too easily adopted the pharasaical attitude 
of believ’ng that the wage-earning class as a whole Is 
having a!together too easy a time during this war. Not 
the employers only, but whole strata of public opin on, 
would be unaffectedly glad to see wages fall. Meanwhile 
bread has actually doubled in price and there is every 
indication that, even when peace comes, prices will con- 
tinue, not indeed as high as they will soar if the war lasts, 
but at a much higher level than before the war. It Is 
vital to the nation to ensure that wages shall not shrink. 

The prospect is, indeed, of the gravest. Part of the 
pains of war are the pains of the peace with which it has 
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to conclude. Peace, much as it is to be desired, will be, 
to millions of our nation, the entrance to the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Whether or not we shall be able, 
within any reasonable time, to find places for quite all 
who need them no man can predict. What is certain is 
that it will take some time to settle everybody into his 
or her place ; that this process of readjustment will take 
longer or shorter according as we organise our prepara- 
tions ; that the delay means not only a national loss of 
productivity, and anxiety and suffering to those who 
stand idle, but also, unless we take care, the physicel 
and moral deterioration of those whom we leave unem- 
loyed ; and that, on this occasion, the organised forces 
of labour will not patiently tolerate any aggravation of 
the evil that is due to Government neglect. In subse- 
quent articles we shall consider the action that the 
Government has so far decided to take to meet the very 
grave situation that it can foresee, and how far these 
decisions appear to be adequate to the nation’s need. 


GERMANY AND THE POLISH 
QUESTION 


T was said of Napoleon III. that success in his 
I enterprises embarrassed him almost more than 
failure ; the same is true of Germany with regard 
to the Polish Question. Russia at the very outset of the 
war clearly formulated her programme of Polish unity 
in the Grand Duke’s Manifesto. Austria-Hungary is 
known to aim at making Russian and Austrian Poland a 
new autonomous part of the Hapsburg Monarchy ; not 
having the consent of Germany, she does not, however, 
dare to proclaim it openly as her programme. Official 
Germany has hitherto observed a significant silence on 
the Polish Question. Her position with regard to the 
Poles is very different from that either of Russia or of 
Austria-Hungary. The Kingdom of Poland is an out- 
lying province of the Russian Empire, Galicia is no part 
of the geographical system of Austria, but Posen and 
West Prussia lie close to the very centre of the Prussian 
State, between Brandenburg and East Prussia ; without 
them the spiritual home of the Junkers would be broken 
up. Under no conceivable circumstances could Prussia 
agree to a change in the political status of her Polish 
provinces. Russia can afford to hold out to the Poles 
the prospect of unity and autonomy, Austria would 
gladly promise them freedom within enlarged borders 
were she not frightened of her “ big brother,” but it is 
significant that among the leaders of Germany it is 
Hindenburg and the Crown Prince who are crédited 
with the desire for new acquisitions in Poland; more 
intelligent Germans foresee the dangers implied in the 
strengthening of the Polish element in Prussia. But the 
Austrian solution of the Polish Question (should Austria 
after the war still dare to call her soul her own) would 
hardly be much more agreeable to Germany than the 
Russian: in either case the recovery of Posen and 
Danzig would become without fail the next point in the 
Polish national programme, and Germany's enemies 
would be Poland’s friends. But how, then, is Germany 
to answer the voices demanding her approval of the 
Austrian solution which reach her from Vienna, and 
still more the voices from Budapest (as nowadays 
Magvar seems to be better understood in Berlin than 
Viennese German)? How is she to satisfy her ally, and 
z seoure herself against the “ Polish danger” in the 
uture ? 


If Germany’s “ war-aims” are not settled, her methods 


are. Where she cannot satisfy her allies at the expense 
of a third party, she tries to cheat and bully them; 
where she cannot crush her victims, she tries to divert 
their hatred towards a third party. Ever since the fall 
of Warsaw careful observers have been asking themselves 
by what tricks will Germany try to wriggle out of the 
difficulties which the successes of 1915 have created for 
her in Poland ? 

A despatch from Copenhagen published in the 
Russkoie Slovo of December 28th (O.S.—i.e., January 
10th) seems to give some indication of what we might 
call a German scheme. It says that the plan, “ of which 
the authors are the Kaiser, Bethmann Hollweg, and 
Delbriick, proposes to annex to Germany the Govern- 
ments of Lomzha, Suvalki, and Courland, and to form 
the remaining parts of Russian Poland, together with 
the Governments of Kovno, Vilna, Grodno, and Minsk, 
into a Polish kingdom which would remain in a com- 
mercial and military union with Germany.” 

Whether this information is correct in its details or 
not, the Germans are certainly carrying on in Lithuania a 
policy which aims at raising Polish hopes and ambitions 
with regard to that country. The small and decreasing 
Polish minority in the four Lithuanian and White 
Russian Governments mentioned above is being treated 
far better than are the Poles in the kingdom of Poland. 
The procedure of the Germans in Luthuania reads like 
a development of the peculiar proclamation “‘ To the 
Inhabitants of Vilna ’’ published by the German General 
Count Pfeil on September 18th, 1915. This described 
Vilna as “ a pearl in the glorious Kingdom of Poland,” 
and finished with the exclamation, “* God bless Poland!” 
—which has never yet been uttered by a German com- 
mander either at Lodz or at Warsaw. The Lithuanian 
comment on that proclamation is naturally indignant. 
** One might suppose from the style of this proclamation, 
where the words Poland and Polish are repeated in 
every line,’’ says the monthly review Pro Lithuania, 
“that this commander wished to make himself an 
instrument of the Polonising policy.” 

But is it possible to suppose that the German Govern- 
ment seriously entertains the thought of demanding 
from Russia the cession of about 370,000 square kilo- 
metres with nearly 23 millions inhabitants? For such 
is the area and population of the territories enumerated 
in the despatch of the Russkote Slovo. Germany knows 
that she cannot defeat Russia ; she is always ready to 
make any peace with her, however disagreeable to 
Austria-Hungary, provided it is accompanied by a 
solid re-establishment of German influence in Petro- 
grad. Would Germany be so keen on peace with Russia 
if she deluded herself with hopes for the realisation of the 
*“ Lithuanian Scheme’’? But, asa matter of fact, the 
German Government is not likely ever to acknowledge 
that scheme as their own ; they merely try to insinuate 
it to the Poles. They want the Poles to claim in the 
East more than is due to them, and to forget their old 
inheritance in the West. They wish to start a quarrel 
between the Poles and Russia in which, as a point of 
justice and interest, the latter could never yield. By 
means of the Lithuanian scheme they wish to paralyse 
among their allies the movement in favour of the 
Austrian solution which at present causes them so much 
embarrassment; they mean to cause a split among the 
supporters of the latter, and, should Austria remain 
obdurate, to threaten her (even in case of victory) with 
losses where she had hoped for gains. The plot is 
exceedingly, indeed devilishly, clever. But will it find 
its dupes ? 
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The population of the four Lithuanian and White 
Russian Governments, the acquisition of which the 
scheme described by the Russkoie Slovo holds out to 
Poland, amounts to 10 millions. According to the official 
statistics, the Great Russians, White Russians, and 
Little Russians together account among them for almost 
60 per cent. (about 4/5ths of them are White Russians). 
Next come the Lithuanians with 20 per cent., the Jews 
with 15 per cent., and, lastly, the Poles with only 7 per 
cent. Some Polish writers claim the number of the 
Poles in those districts to be more than three times that 
accorded to them by the official returns. It is easy to 
juggle with national statistics in a backward country 
where the idea of nationality is as yet hardly developed 
among the peasant population. There are, e.g., in those 
districts Roman Catholic White Russians, whom on 
grounds of religion Polish chauvinists claim as their 
own, just as ethnologising German officials try to appro- 
priate the Lutheran Masurs. If the Poles allow them- 
selves to be led by German instigations abundant cause 
for bitterness and strife will be found in Lithuania. The 
plan of reuniting ethnic Poland would close the account 
between Russia and the Poles, and render even more 
urgent the question of Posen and Danzig; hence from 
the German point of view the need for a Lithuanian 
diversion. 

The Austrian solution of the Polish Question is dear to 
the Viennese Hofburg, because, as Mr. Wickham Steed 
says in his book on The Hapsburg Monarchy, “the key 
to the Hapsburg heart lies in the words ‘ More acres.’”’ 
But the Lithuanian acres are too many and too distant 
ever to be coveted by Austria. Since about the middle 
of the eighteenth century the late geographical jongleur 


and contortionist of Europe has embraced the faith of - 


arrondissements, and avoids making its own shape even 
more bizarre, and its existence even more unreasonable 
than it is at present. Should the Lithuanian idea make 
headway among the Poles, Austria could no longer 
effectively press on Germany her own “ solution.”’ There 
would be no room for Poland and Lithuania within the 
frame of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and then 
even the warmest supporters of Austria among the 
Galician Poles could no longer find any reasons for con- 
tinuing to profess their Hapsburg faith. Austria would 
be again threatened with the loss of Galicia. Thus, 
whilst hopelessly opposed to Russia, the supporters of 
the Polish chauvinist ambitions in Lithuania would also 
find themselves estranged from Austria; they would 
solely depend on and work pour le rei de Prusse. These 
seem to be the sense and the motives of the German 
policy in Lithuania. The Germans try to draw a red 
herring across the trail and to create confusion among 
the Poles so as to be able to continue throughout the war 
their silence on the Polish Question in peace and in 
comfort. 

After all, Germany knows even now that the final 
solution of the Polish Question w.ll not depend on her. 


ON ADMITTING ONE HAS 
CHANGED ONE’S MIND 


INE people out of ten—at any rate, seven people 

N out of ten—believe that the war has proved 
they were always right. Smith feels more than 

ever certain that he was right about the Navy ; Brown 
sees in the war an endorsement of his views on Tariff 
Reform ; to Jones it is simply a vast footnote to a speech 
he once made on Secret Diplomacy ; Murphy regards it 


as a sort of cosmic argument in favour of Nationalism’: 
Robinson rejoices that all he ever said about the Empire 
has come true. It seems at times as if there were"s 
danger that the war may end in a quite farcical situation 
in which some millions of people will turn round upon 
one another with a whoop of “I told you so.” There is 
an especial danger that the two great British parties 
may waste in a riot of recrimination a great deal of 
mental and physical effort that ought to be devoted to 
the preparation of a juster and more generous kind of 
society. We do not deny that it is just possible things 
may turn out otherwise. For all we know, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Bonar Law may walk arm in arm for the rest 
of their lives, and Radica! and Tory may beam upon one 
another as they unite to banish poverty from the 
kingdom and war from the civilised world. We may even 
regard it as certain that there are some Radicals who 
will never again differ from the Torics about the Navy, 
and some Unionists who will henceforth agree with the 
Radicals about Home Rule. But the past record of 
human nature does not lead us to believe that we are 
suddenly going to be precipitated into the millennium, 
when Sir Edward Carson’s sword will have been beaten 
into a ploughshare and Sir William Byles’s spear into a 
pruning-hook. There has been much talk of a party 
truce during the war, but it is right to remember that it 
is frankly a party truce, not a party treaty. It gives 
pain to some people to hear it suggested that it is 
unlikely that the truce will be solidified into a treaty 
after the war. We confess that, for our part, we look 
forward to the renewal of party antagonisms with 
equanimity. It is by no means certain that in normal 
times national governments, and what are called 
national parties, are likely to do better service to the 
State than party governments, and more or less partisan 
parties. It may even be argued that the party system 
enables the democracy in a measure to divide and 
govern the ruling classes. Hence, if we have any 
apprehensions for the future, it is not because we expect 
a revival of the party system, but because we foresee 
that at the end of the war thousands of people will 
make it a point of honour to refuse to admit that they 
have changed their minds in any respect whatsoever. 
So far, at least, as the party Press is concerned, one 
can easily imagine a general election being fought on the 
question of which party foresaw the war. “ It was we 
who foresaw the war,”’ the Unionist editors will ery in 
“Of course, you did. You helped to pre- 


that case. 
’ the Liberal 


cipitate it by what you did in Ulster,’ 
editors will retort. ‘ It was criminal of you,” the Con- 
servatives will reply, ‘‘ to run the risk of civil war by 
proposing Home Rule on the eve of a European crisis.” 
“It was criminal of you,” the Liberals will argue in 
their turn, “to run the risk of throwing a disaffected 
Ireland into the arms of Germany by opposing Home 
Rule on the eve of a European crisis.” And so, perhaps, 
the conflict of argument will go on from one subject to 
another, each of the parties defending not the country’s 
future but its own past. As if the past of any party 
were a subject for boasting! It is less often a record of 
achievements than a record of mistakes. One can indict 
any party, as easily as one can indict any man, in the 
ink of rhetoric lugubrious. A quite honest Liberal 
historian can make the record of the Conservatives 
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look rather appalling, and a quite honest Conservative 
historian can make the record of the Liberals look 
rather appalling. But what on earth does it matter to 
to-morrow that John Bright opposed the Factory Acts 
or that the late Lord Salisbury ceded Heligoland to the 
Germans? It is important from one point of view to 
remember things of this kind. But neither of them has 
anything to do with the great political questions which 
will have to be settled after the war. Even the imme- 
diately pre-war policies of the different parties are not 
necessarily a first-rate political issue. After all, neither 
of the parties realised that there was the slightest 
prospect that in the event of a European wer England 
would have to pour an army of several million men 
overseas. If they differed, it was not chiefly in regard 
to the correctness of their estimates of the needs of the 
future, but that, while the Liberals were inclined to 
think that the country was being made bankrupt by 
expenditure on the Navy, the Unionists were inclined to 
contend that it was being made bankrupt by expenditure 
on things like Old Age Pensions. Both parties were 
agreed, so to speak, in running the country “on the 
cheap.” They differed principally in regard to the 
direction in which they wished to economise, or rather 
to starve necessary national services. Common sense 
will suggest to many that both parties were wrong. 
Obviously England was perfectly eble to afford both to 
make herself safe from shot and shell from without, and 
to keep herself from being ruined by slums and ill- 
feeding, and all the concomitants of poverty within. 
No nation has the right to say that it cannot defend 
itself both against invasion and against poverty. At 
least, it has no right to say this until it has tried the 
experiment of making use of its entire resources for these 
ends. How many party politicians, we wonder, will 
have the courage to come forward and admit that they 
have changed their minds on this matter as the result 
of the war? If nobody changes his mind as the result 
of the war, why, then, Europe will be in a worse muddle 
than ever, 

Those who frankly change their minds have plenty of 
respectable forerunners in history. Pitt declared that to 
attempt to be consistent in one’s attitude when cir- 
cumstances have changed is to be “a slave to the most 
idle vanity,” and Sir Robert Peel, who honourably 
changed his mind in regard to two of the most critical 
questions in nineteenth-century England—Catholic 
Emancipation and the Repeal of the Corn Laws—-said 
in 1829 : “ As a minister of the Crown I reserve to myself, 
distinctly and unequivocally, the right of adapting my 
conduct to the exigency of the moment and to the 
wants of the country.” This, it may be said, is political 
opportunism, but it is not necessarily so in any bad 
sense. To some extent, of course, every statesman is 
an opportunist. He has to cut his coat according to his 
cloth. He may be figured as an artist whose materials 
are his principles, circumstances, the country’s needs, 
the will of his colleagues, the will of the people. In his 
legislation, he has as it were to edit his principles for 
general consumption. The man who never changes is 
either an aboriginal saint or a mule or a doctrinaire. 
Burke was exceedingly anxious to prove that he had not 
changed his mind between his defence of the revolution 
m America and his attack on the revolution in France. 


It is as easy to prove this as it is to prove the opposite, 
but why trouble ? Even if Burke's principles remained 
the seme, the spirit in which he applied them was 
different, so that you will find many people who quote 
the earlier Burke with enthusiasm, but who regard 
the later Burke with melancholy aversion. People of this 
kind would probably even cite Burke as the best argu- 
ment in the world against changing one’s mind. And we 
certainly admit that there is no virtue in changing 
one’s mind when one is already right. All we would 
demand of politicians is that they should make a more 
serious attempt than they usually do to discover whether 
they are rignt, and should be ready to change their 
minds if necessary. Heaven forbid that we should re- 
commend that statesmen should become weather- 
cocks. This kind of vain restlessness produces the 
politician who does not change his mind so much as his 
rhetoric, and the journalist who is prepared to advocate 
any policy in order to amuse his taste for sensation. 
Obviously the world would not be very much better off 
if all the Free Traders suddenly changed their opinions 
about Tariff Reform, and all the Tariff Reformers 
changed their opinions about Free Trade. But it would 
stand to gain considerably if both Free Traders and 
Tariff Reformers were able for the moment to look on the 
question at issue as an open question, and to think less 
about consistency with their past than about the needs 
of the future. If the human race could’ only pause for 
a day and examine all its political principles as tem- 
porarily open questions—from Socialism to Imperialism, 
from Nationalism to Free Trade, from Woman's Suffrage 
to Undenominational Education—something like a 
revolution both in thought and in practice might ensue. 
But few of us have the courage to put our past in this 
way to the test. We simply dare not trust other people. 
If we change our minds, we know that we shall be re- 
garded as turncoats and be bedaubed with insults as 
though we had done it from corrupt motives. It is 
only in extreme youth that we quote with rapture 
Emerson's praise of inconsistency in his famous impera- 
tive: “‘ Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the 
hand of the harlot, and flee.” One knows how other 
men have heen followed by mockery as _ they fled, naked 
of their past. They have more often been denounced as 
Judas than praised as Joseph. And, perhaps, as often 
as not, they have deserved it. Perhaps, too, it is just 
as well that the world should be suspicious of them. 
It may do something to prevent men from turning their 
coats for purely selfish reasons by making it uncom- 
fortable. On the other hand, Peel changed his mind 
and admitted it, and his country was the gainer. And 
history is full of such examples. A new world demands 
a new mind. A people that can change neither its 
heart nor its mind is at the gates of decay. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


III. NEGATIVE EUGENICs. 


, ITH negative eugenics, the discouragement of 
W unworthy parenthood, we are, necessarily, in the 
domain of medicine, since we are dealing with 

morbid conditions, which need to be defined and, above all, 
to have their etiology elucidated. Large charts, for instance, 
are commonly displayed at eugenic meetings demonstrating 
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family histories in which “ paralysis,” ‘‘ consumption,” 
“ blindness,” “ pauperism,” “ criminality,” “ insanity,” 
“alcoholism,” and “ rickets” are quoted against various 
members of a stock, as if they were in pari materia. Galton 
himself, most unfortunately, abandoned a medical career 
in his early student years, and the extravagances and ignor- 
ance of most eugenic propaganda have deprived the subject 
of the co-operation and helpful criticism of the medical 
profession. Resolutions are passed, appeals made to the 
legislature, volumes written, by those to whom “ paralysis,” 
let us say, is simply and finally the name of an inheritable 
disease, a genetic entity, instead of being a mere symptom of 
causes as various in nature and as markedly contrasted in 
respect of heredity as, for instance, those which produce 
infantile paralysis, general paralysis, pscudo-hypertrophic 
muscular atrophy and cerebral hemorrhage. 

The combination of anti-medical and anti-social bias has 
further been responsible for the simple view that sub- 
stantially all the morbid conditions of the population— 
including diseases of nutrition, such as rickets, and infections, 
such as tuberculosis—are indications of the deplorable 
encouragement given to the reproduction of the inferior by 
modern medicine and charity. As this view is quite widely 
held we must note here the scientific preliminaries to any 
negative eugenics which is not to be beneath contempt. 
Obviously the use of medical terms with some knowledge of 
their limitations and meaning must be included, but the 


cardinal necessity is, and must ever be, to distinguish. 


between transmissible and non-transmissible forms of 
unworth. This is not thought necessary by those who have 
convinced themselves that “ nature ” is all-important in the 
determination of human fate and “ nurture ” negligible. 
For them, all unworth is natural and, therefore, trans- 
missible. But for us, who compare, for instance, the 
causation of infantile and of pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, 
this discrimination is all-essential. Even the junior medical 
student, who knows anything of rickets or of tuberculosis, 
or of the action of measles and gonorrhoea upon the special 
senses, is scarcely likely to assent to the view that all human 
disorders are genetic and are, therefore, to be remedied by 
negative eugenics alone. 

Rickets, for instance, or deafness due to measles, or blind- 
ness due to gonorrhoea, or infantile paralysis, has nothing 
whatever to do with genetics, and, therefore, nothing what- 
ever to do with negative eugenics. The corneal opacity 
due to ophthalmia neonatorum is a typical “ acquired 
character,” in the most nearly exact sense of that unfor- 
tunate term; so is the local destruction in the spinal cord 
upon which infantile paralysis depends, and so is the middle 
ear damage due to measles. We are further convinced, by 
constant experience of such cases, and by comparison with 
a host of facts recorded from throughout the animal, and 
even to some extent the vegetable, kingdom, that such 
acquired characters are not transmitted. Commonly at- 
tributed to Weismann as its first promulgator, this pro- 
position was, in fact, first made by Galton, and it is all the 
more deplorable that so many who now use his name should 
ignore it in their pseudo-eugenic proposals. 

More difficult is the case of certain infections where the 
factor of natural immunity, it is suggested, varies widely in 
different members of the species. Here the battle ranges 
round tuberculosis. The argument is that the infection is 
universal, and that natural immunity is the essential factor 
which determines the incidence and issue of the disease. The 


attempts to relieve and cure tuberculosis are therefore 
stigmatised as certain to lead to disaster—the only remedy 
for the disease being “ natural selection,” which will, if not 
interfered with by blind sentimentalists, in due course 
weed out the susceptible and leave an immune race. 


Im- 


mense injury has been done to eugenics and to the fight 
against tuberculosis by these ignorant propositions. 

At the present moment we know just as much, or 
just as little, of heredity in tuberculosis as in leprosy, 
scarlet fever or mumps. On the question who is right 
when I call infection what another writer calls heredity, 
there have recently been published some highly suggestive 
figures by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, Medical Officer to the 
St. Marylebone Dispensary for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion. He has compared many hundreds of cases and finds 
that where a parent was consumptive but not infectious, 
75 per cent. of the children were healthy ; but where one or 
other parent was infectious, 74 per cent. of the children were 
infected. It is further necessary merely to remind the 
reader that the advocates of “ natural selection ” as the only 
remedy for tuberculosis have assumed that there is no 
acquired factor in susceptibility—as to which one need only 
refer to the occupational distribution of the disease in the 
Registrar-General’s Annual Reports, and notice that the 
incidence of the disease is always highest among bar-tenders, 
publicans, and others who are specially subject to alcoholism. 
Lastly, there is the possibility of what Forcl calls blastoph- 
thoria, or germ-cell poisoning, by the tuberculous and other 
toxins which circulate in the blood of the tuberculous parent. 
It is conceivable that these poisons may be racial poisons. 
This is a definite possibility, and must be excluded before 
we assume that when the children of the tuberculous become 
tuberculous they have inherited a genetic factor which was 
present in the tuberculous parent. This is mercly observed 
in order to show how complex is the problem, and how in- 
capable of solution by those who regard it as comparable 
in every way with the problem of the inheritance of eye- 
colour. But the factor of infection is probably foremost in 
importance, as is shown by the Danish observations on the 
removal of calves from tuberculous cows, and the subsequent 


. similar experiments made by the Royal Agricultural Society 


in this country. 

Excluding, therefore, a great range of discase and defect 
as to which no genetic assertions can be made, what really 
remains for the ficld of negative eugenics 2? There are such 
interesting medical curiosities and rarities as hemophilia, 
night-blindness, and a variety of very uncommon pecu- 
liaritics of the: ocular, cutaneous and nervous apparatus. 
From the national or imperial point of view, these are 
negligible. But what of insanity, mental deficiency, 
epilepsy, deafmutism, inebriety ? 

The subjects of certain types of these conditions should not 
become parents. Since 1910 the American Eugenics 
Record Office has published many bulletins on certain of 
these conditions, expecially mental deficiency, and has 
adduced evidence to show that, in many instances, there Is 
Mendelian inheritance, the morbid condition behaving as 4 
Mendelian recessive—due, that is, on Bateson’s interpreta- 
tion of Mendel’s law, to the absence of a specific genetic 
factor. This work, however, has been wholly superseded 
by what I regard as the first really substantial contribution 
to the medical problems of negative eugenics—the lectures 
on “ The Causes and Prevention of Deafness,” delivered in 
London before the National Bureau for the Promotion of the 
General Welfare of the Deaf in 1913, by Dr. Kerr Love, of 
Glasgow. These masterly lectures are essential for every 
eugenist. Kerr Love has demonstrated the existence of 
three distinct types of so-called congenital deafness. The 
categorics here detected probably apply, in exact parallel, 
to various other conditions, such as mental deficiency, and 
it is impossible to insist too strongly upon the importance of 
their recognition. 

First, he recognises, as many have done before him, the 
existence of early deafness, involving a consequent mutism, 
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which is purely somatic, local, acquired, tranmatic, not 
inherited and not transmissibie. Its importance for the 
eugenist is that, before he says “ Deafmutes should not 
become parents,” he is absolutely required to recognise this 

» of deafness, which involves no disqualification for 
parenthood. 

Secondly, by the systematic use of the Wassermann 
reaction, in which he is now being and must be followed by 
all subsequent students of neurological genetics, Kerr Love 
has demonstrated the existence of deafness which is none 
other than syphilis—an acquired infection, as is all syphilis, 
notwithstanding egregious medical terms like “ hereditary 
syphilis.” These cases have arisen where there was no 
history of deafness in the family, and we have been content 
to label them with some such idiotic term as “ idiopathic ”"— 
aterm which is a disgrace to medical terminology, denying, 
as it does, the fundamental idea of sciznee, which is that 
events have causes. The omission of the Wassermann 
test in all the copious American records in neurology now 
necessarily involves their consignment to the realm of the 
obsolete. All that work must be done again. 

Thirdly, Kerr Love, after distinguishing all the cases of 
acquired disease and of the transmitted infection of syphilis, 
was able to detect what remained, the Mendelian or genctic 
deafness, which he has demonstrated for the first time, 
following the methods of the American observers which I 
had been abie to place at his disposal. No such discovery, 
depending upon the ratios of affected and unaffected, could 
possibly be made until the other kinds of deafness had been 
set aside, and that could only be done by a clinician, and by 
one who had not neglected the Wassermann test. When it 
had been done, Kerr Love found many families where 
deafness descended from generation to generation as a 
Mendelian recessive. 

Its origin in these families is another and very interesting 
question, which we shall not help to solve by calling it 
“spontancous ” or “ idiopathic,” and in my judgment the 
opinion of Dr. Davenport, of the American Eugenics Record 
Office, that mental deficiency of Mendelian type is a sur- 
viving simian trait in our time, is simply grotesque, and for 
all these Mendelian deficiencies we shall do better to look for 
causes which we know to originate similar deficiencies in 
other cases. Judging by the fashion in which Macdougal in 
the United States has shown the action of chemical sub- 
stances upon the ovaries of certain plants in producing new 
types which are transmitted according to the Mendelian 
law, we may suspect that some form of racial poisoning 
was the originating factor i. these cases also. Though not 
syphilitic, and negative to the Wassermann test, they may 
be genetic records of syphilitic action upon germ-cells in an 
earlier generation. 

Not until work of this order, on these lines, informed by 
similar clinical knowledge, has been done upon mental 
deficiency, epilepsy, neurasthenia, insanity and so forth, 
can we state the facts of them. We begin to understand 
why Professor Bateson and others were so much puzzled 
by the American genealogics of, for instance, mental 
deficiency, and could not confidently assert that this con- 
dition behaves as a simple Mendelian recessive. They were 
looking at different things in different cases—one record 
might be Mendelian, another syphilitic, and another purely 
somatic and malnutritive, like scarlatinal deafness. At 
the present date the most pungent comment upor the 
American work, incomparably superior as was that to 
certain vagaries which it superseded, is furnished by Drs. 
Kate Fraser and H. F. Watson (Journal of Mental Science, 
October, 1913), who report from the West of Scotland the 
results of study of mental deficiency and epilepsy with the 
Wassermann test. Out of 204 cases they proved the exis- 








tence of syphilis in 123, or 60 per cent. This is the highest 
ratio yet recorded, probably because the test had not 
previously been applicd carly enough in life. 

Many cases of inebriety are merely symptomatic of mental 
deficiency, as was first asserted by Dr. Caleb Williams, in his 
Criminal Responsibility of the Insane, in 1856. Here is a 
fraction of the problem of alcoholism, a fraction important, 
however, in that it is not to be solved by any of the means 
which ignore the causation of this type of case. And hon- 
ourable students will always scrupulously exclude this 
possibility before attributing mental defect in the offspring 
of the drunkard to his drinking in any particular case. The 
state of the offspring may have been inherited from a 
similar state, latent or patent, in the parent. 

The possible applications of the principles of negative 
eugenics to such of the foregoing instances as are proved to 
have racial significance may be summed up as stcrilisation— 
of which the less said the better—segregation, and avoidance 
of marriage or of parenthood by responsible married persons 
who know that they carry a recessive Mendclian trait of 
morbid type. 

It is necessary to distinguish between marriage and parent- 
hood, and I regard it as an intolerable presumption on the 
part of the eugenist to say to a person somatically sound, 
“You shall not marry,” on the ground of the existence of 
some latent defect, when he has the right to say only, “ You 
should not become a parent.” At the present time, with the 
spread of eugenism and the inculcation of a higher standard 
of racial responsibility, there are many persons, happily 
married, who rightly refrain from parenthood on negative 
eugenic lines. What social consequences are likcly to 
ensue, to marriage itself, and to sexual ethics, if marriage 
be roundly forbidden, on a wholesale scale, to hosts of 
our young people, on the ground, quite sufficient for some 
advisers, that their ancestors died of something, which is 
true of so many of us ? LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE DILUTION 
OF LABOUR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The intimation in your article on “ Labour and the 
War.” that the terms of Circular L. 2 are being revised by the 
Ministry of Munitions, can scarcely be a matter for surprise to 
anyone who has endeavoured to put this circular into practical 
operation, but that the revision is at the instance of the engineering 
employers is a statement which perhaps you could confirm by 
mentioning any employers’ organisation which has taken steps 
in the matter. 

As you state, the general principle of dilution has been accepted 
by the Executive of the A.S.E., but serious difficulties have been 
encountered when the details of practical working have come to 
be discussed. So fundamental are these difficulties, and so 
carefully placed on the various lines which dilution may take, 
that it becomes increasingly evident they were thus placed with 
the object of nullifying any attempts at dilution and rendering it 
abortive. 

The first difficulty arises in Clause 1 of L. 2. where it is provided 
that women of 18 years of age and over, employed on time on 
work customarily done by men, shall be rated at £1 per week 
This, however, is followed by a provision that this shall not 
apply in the case of women employed on work customarily done 
bv fully skilled tradesmen, in which case the women shall be paid 
the time rates of the tradesmen whose work they undertake. 
Consider the practical working of this. A female worker, anxious 
to be of service, secures work in the shell department of an 
engineering shop, and starts, according to L. 2, at £1 per week, 
and ultimately, after becoming expert, is placed on piecework at 
which, by dint of skill and attention, she earns, say, 28s. to 35s. 
per week. Her next-door neighbour, who has hitherto been 
working in a thread factory at 15s. per week, seeks to improve her 
position, and applies at the same engineering shop. She is 
given a simple operation to perform, hitherto done by a skilled 
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man, and her wage to start must, according to L. 2, be the skilled 
man’s rate—in this district 42s. 3d. per week. She may ultimately 
be placed on piecework, and must receive the skilled man’s 
piecework price. At this she can earn, say, 50s. per week without 
much trouble, and if she cares to work as hard as she did in the 
thread mill, she can increase her earnings to 55s., unless she has 
been approached by the skilled man’s shop steward, and more or 
less politely informed that it will be for the benefit of the industrial 
community in general, and herself in particular, that she should 
not exert herself to this extent. Anything more calculated to 
cause discontent and trouble in the running of an establishment 
it would be hard to conceive ; and the claim of the women workers 
who have been working for months on shell, that they should be 
shifted to the more lucrative work, with the consequent necessity 
of training up a fresh set of operatives, is hard to meet, and 
causes the shop manager furiously to think. His trouble is 
further increased when the woman’s brother, an unskilled man of 
22, comes along for a job on shell, and has to be started, according 
to L. 3, at 26s. per week. 

The next difficulty arises in the attempt to utilise the skill of 
skilled turners to better advantage than on turning shell, as this 
work can be done by semi-skilled or unskilled men after a very 
short period of tuition. The skilled turners when first put on 
shell, by the usual methods known to every shop manager, 
succeeded in establishing unreasonable piece rates, which when 
once established cannot be altered, and which enable them to 
earn from £4 to £10 per week, and in some cases more. The skill 
of these men can be better utilised on other turning work, and the 
Government directs that it should be so used. On more general 
work not of a repetition nature their earnings naturally become 
less, and, according to Schedule II., Clause 5, of the Munitions 
Act, when taken off shell work and placed on the work for which 
their skill more properly qualifies them, the ** necessary read- 
justments have to be made so that they can maintain their 
previous earnings.”” The skilled turner reads this to mean that, 
having once made £10 per week on shel! work, his earnings must 
be made up to £10 per week so long as the Munitions Act is in 
force, and he further points to the Treasury Agreement arranged 
by his Union in March, 1915, with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the President of the Board of Trade as supporting 
his contention. The harmonious and whole-hearted efforts of 
the turner who is doing highly skilled work in a tool room, where 
the class of work does not permit of its being performed either on 
the premium bonus system or on piecework, can he conceived 
when he learns that his mate, who has just been placed at the 
lathe next him, is getting £10 per week, while he for the same work 
is getting at most 45s. 10d. If the shop manager endeavours to 
show the skilled turner the absurdity of the position, and points 
out that he will get the highest time rate paid if he goes to the 
tool room, the turner declines, and asks for his clearance lines. 
The shop manager urgently needs his services, and on his part 
declines to release him. Next scene—the Munitions Tribunal, 
presided over by a kind-hearted lawyer, who considers the 
engineering employers are a tyrannous and overbearing lot. 
The man’s tale is told by his Union official, who works the sym- 
pathetic stop at full blast, and the man gets his clearance certifi- 
cate. The shop manager’s output is less by the production of 
one skilled man, and as there is no further demand for skilled 
turners to work on shell, the skilled turner gets a job elsewhere 
at the district rate of 42s. 3d., or, at the best, in the tool room of 
another employer at 45s. 10d. 

These are a few of the points in connection with the working 
of the Munitions Act and relative Circulars L. 2 and L. 8, which 
cause the miserable employer to wish he had never been born, 
but out of the chaos of circulars, recommendations and rules 
with which he has been bombarded by the Ministry of Munitions 
there has arisen the conviction that the real authors of I.. 2 and 
L. 3 of the Munitions Act —the Trade Unions, and especially the 
A.S.E.—never intended that dilution should become practicable. 
The leaders of the Trade Unions on their own ground are more 
than a match in astuteness for Mr. Lloyd George and the President 
of the Board of Trade, and they queered the pitch for dilution in 
March, 1915, at the Treasury Conference. The Ministry has 
itself to blame for the suspicion and distrust with which the 
scheme is regarded by the men on the Clyde. With a different 
spirit among the men these might have been overcome, but the 
spirit does not exist, and meantime the production of munitions 
suffers accordingly. 

If the A.S.K. Executive Council is genuinely desirous of assisting 
the Government in the Dilution Scheme, let them acknowledge 
the impracticability of carrying out L. 2, L. 8, and Clause 5 of 
Schedule IT., without introducing greater inequalities and unrest 
than these were meant to remedy, and agree on qualifications to 
render the documents workable. If they are not disposed to do 


this, then the sincerity and honesty of their declarations may 
well be questioned. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
Government representatives at the Treasury Conference, and the 
framers of the Munitions Act were tricked into embodying pro- 
visions whose application they did not understand and could not 
foresee by the more practical knowledge and plausible pretentions 
of the Union leaders. The Munitions Labour Supply Com- 
mittee, which, it is understood, was the Committee responsible 
for Circulars L. 2 and L.. 3, contains a majority of Trade Unionists, 
and of the other members only one has been in active shop 
management for years, so that, while doubtless these gentlemen 
are estimable and worthy in their own way, they are manifestly 
overmatched by their Union colleagues both in knowledge and 
foresight.—Y ours, etc., “* PERISCOPE.” 
February 7th. 


[We did not say that the Circular L. 2 was being revised at the 
formal instance of any employer's organisation. At whose 
instance does * Periscope” suppose it is being revised? We 
certainly hold no brief for the contents of either L. 2 or L. 3. In 
our opinion both circulars are extremely badly drafted, and we 
are quite ready to believe that they are impracticable to work. 
But in that case why were they issued and adopted by the Ministry 
of Munitions? The point is that they were so issued, and that 
their provisions were offered to the Trade Union leaders as a 
quid pro quo for the acceptance of dilution. After that the Ministry 
has no right to say that they are “ impracticable,” and proceed 
to revise them without consulting the men. It ought to have dis- 
covered they were impracticable before agreeing to them, or failing 
that, it ought to admit its mistake frankly and seck a fresh basis 
of agreement. The history of these two circulars is a typical 
instance of the way in which the Ministry of Munitions has 
bungled the whole question of the labour supply, and has pro- 
duced the general impression that it is not playing straight and 
cannot be relied upon to keep its half of a bargain. Our corre- 
spondent’s estimate of the part played by the Trade Union leaders 
is in some respects perhaps too flattering, but in others it is cer- 
tainly unfair. If he really doubts the sincerity and honesty of 
their desire to assist dilution and promote the maximum output 
of munitions, it is safe to conclude that he has had no direct 
dealings with them.—Eb. N:S.} 


‘HIGH PERSONAL EXPENDITURE IN WAR 
TIME 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir.-—But with all due respect to the Editor of THe NEw 
STATESMAN, why must the harmless legend “ two in family, nine 
indoor servants,”’ appear in italics? Is this advertisement (name 
and address of the advertiser published by the way) to be used as 
a “shocking example” of high personal expenditure, merely 
because a staff of nine is employed ? Surely not. 

Let us examine this matter in the light of expert housemistress- 
ship. If the strength of an establishment could be governed by 
the number of the heads of it, it is quite conceivable that one 
servant might suffice—perhaps none by choice. But the business 
of a capable housemistress is to count hands. not heads—the 
number of hands necessary to obtain efficient maintenance of the 
house she directs. Upon the soundness of her decision in this 
determining factor rests the comfort and welfare of her staff. 
This house, standing in a park, suggests a house of some size. 
From the fact that it offers accommodation for nine servants, it Is 
not unreasonable to deduce that it contains, besides this accom- 
modation, four or five reception rooms, one or more halls, twelve 
or more bedrooms, two staircases, butler’s, housekeeper’s and 
servants’ sitting rooms, proportionate working offices, and the 
usual accessories of a house of standing. 

What is the point of those excited italics ? 
of standing should be evacuated or confiscated, 
ladies charged with the conduct of them should be encour 


to overwork inadequate staffs ?—Yours, etc.. 
Lucy GARDNER PAGET. 


Is it that all houses 
or is it that 
aged 


February 6th. 

[We do not question our correspondent’s knowledge of * house- 
mistress-ship,” and it would, no doubt, be easy to discover meee 
far more serious examples of high personal expenditure than t . 
one we cited. The point of this particular example was that I 
appeared in a public advertisement and that the advertiser —~ 
evidently quite unashamed of her unnecessarily luxurious scale 0 
living. An establishment which requires the services of three 
male and six female servants (in addition to “* outdoor 
to minister to the needs of two persons is certainly 
should be wholly or partially evacuated during the war ; 
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reluctance of the owners of such establishments to do their duty 
to the country of their own free will is the main reason why 
Mr. McKenna. if he wishes to secure any substantial measure of 
national economy, will be obliged to impose heavy additional 
taxation on large incomes. The sacrifice involved may appear 
considerable, but, after all, compared with the sacrifices, for 
example, that are being demanded of, and made by, thousands of 
middle-class and professional men of military age, whose families 
are wholly dependent on their earnings, this temporary closing of 
a large house and moving into more modest quarters can hardly 
be called a sacrifice at all.—Ep. N.S.] 


HOMELESS CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 29th ult. Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, in 
seeking a home for the children of a soldier whose inebriate wife 
has deserted him, enquires whether such children are to be left 
to the mercy of an obsolete Poor Law. This leads me to enquire 
rather how long are such children to be made the victims, although 
indirectly, of the injustices, the hardships, and often economic 
evils of our obsolete English system of divorce and separation ? 
My query is peculiarly relevant to the case that Mrs. Sanderson 
cites, and for these reasons. The man whose cohabitation with 
his wife has been rendered impracticable through her inebriety 
and impossible through her desertion is to all intents and pur- 
poses * divorced,” except that he is unable legally to re-marry, 
and thus form a home for his offspring. Now, according to official 
statistics, approximately 50 per cent. of divorced persons re- 
marry. It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
were the recommendations contained in the Major‘ty Report of 
the Royal Commission on Divorce and Separation to be made 
legally effective, then re-marriage would provide a remedy for 
and obviate such hardships as Mrs. Sanderson describes. Perhaps, 
however, the soldier of whom she writes may be a domiciled 
Scotsman. If so, in due course he may find relief for himself 
and future happiness for his children in Scotland, where desertion 
has been a good ground for divorce for the past 400 years.— 


Yours, etc., 
D. L. R. U 


February 7th. 


Miscellany 
WANTED: A COALITION OF THE 


INTELLIGENTSIA 
Pr aivar the grimmest feature of this war, as of 


all wars, is the helplessness of the Intelligentsia. 

In vain do we play at being romantic schoolboys, 
stupefying ourselves with Quixotic reveries, lashing our- 
selves into virtuous indignations, and calling the clay 
we were born on our Mother. We loathe war as an 
abomination forced on us by crude and corrupt people 
long after we have morally outgrown it. Being unable 
to suppress it, we would like to obtain control of it 
sufficiently to dictate its aims and define its limits. But, 
though we write the most intelligent and interesting and 
suggestive articles, we might as wel! discharge popguns. 
If it were not for the attacks we make on one another, 
our utterances would pass without notice. They remain 
in any case without effect. Intelligence is not organised : 
everything else is, more or less. The War Office has not 
as much brains as the brim of Mr. Chesterton’s hat ; the 
Cabinet has not as much knowledge of political science 
or even of the everyday facts of four-fifths of English 
society as Mr. Arnold Bennett’s umbrella : Maxim Gorky 
and Romain Rolland and H. G. Wells know more of the 
real needs of civilisation than all the Governments of 
Europe. Yet these clever persons count for nothing in 
the war ; and for the most part they count for nothing 
out of it except as more or less amusing cranks. The 
smaller Intellighents (gents on the intellectual plane 










have a hard g) are actually proud of their futile isolation, 
and call it their originality. When one of them says a 
good thing, the others, instead of applauding it, repeating 
it, and building on it, take the utmost pains never to 
mention it (except by way of violent contradiction), lest 
they should compromise their originality and be con- 
victed of plagiarism : the only sin they have not privileged 
themselves to commit, perhaps because it is not a sin 
at all. 

Now the question is, is the world which neglects us 
right ? Do we matter, we literary sages, except as 
newsmen and story tellers ? Obviously I, being in the 
sage line myself, cannot decide the matter. Mr. Chester- 
ton, for example, preaches and pontificates all the time. 
He also has a greater power of playing very funnily with 
words than any other British author, hardly excepting 
Tom Hood. His latest book, The Crimes of England, is 
an orgy of puns. His stories and verses are the jolliest 
reading we have. What I want to know is, would any- 
body pay the slightest attention to Chesterton if he 
could not, or did not, make puns and tell stories and 
write verses about Sir F. E. Smith and other politicians 
who are considered really important ? 

Compare Mr. Asquith with Mr. Chesterton. To me 
Mr. Asquith is the most wonderful statesman that ever 
lived. Every week of the war increases my admiration 
for him and confirms my suspicion that he is really the 
man for England. Mr. Asquith treats the English nation 
exactly as a kindly, crafty, thoroughly experienced 
nurse treats a family of little children. He always knows 
exactly the sort of speech that will please them and 
quiet them ; and he is never deterred from making it by 
the slightest doubt that they will forget everything 
about it half an hour later except that it pleased them 
and made them like him. When they get naughty fits 
and become unbearably troublesome he makes a crying 
face and asks them how they can bear to hurt their 
dear old nursey so ; and their naughtiness dissolves into 
affection as if by magic. Since the war began—nay, 
since the European situation began to threaten after 
Agadir—he has not said one word about it in public 
that he could address to Mr. Chesterton or any other 
Intellighent in private as man to man without winking. 
The depth of his contempt for the Democratic Control 
people and the Independent Labour Party zealots when 
such scraps of the truth as he cannot keep from them are 
blurted out by them as recklessly as if they had an 
adult electorate and an adult House of Commons to 
deal with must be unfathomable. I know what I 
should feel myself if a nurse, when her little charges 
asked what that banging and screaming was about, were 
to let them know that it was papa beating mamma, 
instead of pretending that it was the pork butcher in 
the next street killing his roly poly pig so that they 
should all have some nice rashers for breakfast to-morrow. 
That is how Mr. Asquith must feel about Mr. Ponsonby, 
and Mr. Morel, and Mr. Snowden. 

But behind all this Mr. Asquith has to conduct the 
war politically. How does he do it? He cannot have 
told M. Poincaré that we were under no obligation to 
join France in the war. He can never have conferred 
with Sir Edward Grey on the assumption that we were 
taken unawares and unprepared by the invasion of 
Belgium. He cannot have assured Lord Kitchener 
that there was no shortage of munitions. He cannot 
have patted Mr. Bonar Law on the back and told 
him that there was no question of a Coalition. His 
endeavours, if he made any, to induce the King of Greece 
to come down on our side can hardly have taken the 
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form of representing the evacuation of Gallipoli as an 
imperishable triumph of British heroism. His alleged 
determination to stick at nothing would not go down 
with the Pope, even if it could be decently addressed to 
him. When he visited the trenches he must have kept 
the conversation carefully away from the last drop of his 
blood. When he chats at dinner with Lord Haldane he 
must drop the pretence of regarding him as a German 
spy. When he hobnobs with Mr. Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson, or with Lord Morley and Mr. Chaplin, 
the conversation really cannot run on our strength as a 
United Nation. We love to hear him declare his uncom- 
promising devotion to the cause of minor nationalities in 
the Westminster Kindergarten; but what did he say 
to the Servians when he promised Italy a strip of 
Dalmatia? When the Allies insisted on our introducing 
compulsory military service so as to ensure that we shall 
suffer industrially as much by the war as they, he could 
not stuff them with pledges to married men and the 
amateur statistics of the Derby report. In short, he 
must, like our domestic nurses, live a double life, in one 
of which he is Cinderella’s fairy godmother, and in the 
other a real person. 

Now in every nursery there are children who are not 
taken in. I am in that position myself. I may be a 
fool ; but I am not that sort of fool. If I am credulous 
where the rest are sceptical, I am also sceptical where 
the rest are credulous: and it is clear to me thet Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells and the rest 
of the High Toby Intelligentsia are more or less in the 
same position. Mr. A. G. Gardiner has just written in 
the Daily News what purports to be a defence of Mr. 
Asquith. It would have damned Robespierre. If Mr. 
Asquith will summon a meeting of the Intelligentsia, 
excluding the reporters, and warning us frankly that if 
we repeat his confessions in public he will flatly 
deny them, and then either tell us the truth or else 
humbug us in a manner suited to our particular childish- 
ness, we shall be much more at our ease. For how do 
we know now that he is not making a hopeless mess of 
the whole business? How do we know that he is not 
merely the Vicar of Bray, lazy, cynical, holding on to 
his post and letting the world wag as best it can? He 
must admit that the glimpses we get are not reassuring. 
Granted that when, to hold the House of Commons 
together at the outset of the war, he made a secret com- 
pact with the Opposition to keep him in power, and paid 
the inevitable price by promising to introduce no more 
Liberal Legislation, he was playing the Super Patriot, 
beyond such good and evil as there may be in mere 
party morality. Granted that when for once only he 
put down his foot and threatened to resign if he was not 
allowed to force a measure of Protection (of extreme 
futility and silliness) on his unfortunate Free Trade 
followers, his hand was forced by the Tariff Reformers 
in a way unknown tous. Granted that it was our Allies 
who compelled him to swallow compulsory military 
service regardless of its effect on our solvency. Granted 
that the naive nepotism which gave Mr. Tennant his 
position, and thereby played the very deuce with the 
Labour situation until that affable novice began to pick 
up some vague notion of what the Labour world was 
like, was an amiable and pardonable indulgence of 
domestic feeling which we have not the heart to blame. 
Granted that when Mr. Asquith allowed Mr. Lloyd 
George to botch the Munitions Act and play the fool in 
the Forward case, he was patriotically saving his country 
from the possibility of Mr. Lloyd George succeeding him 
as Prime Minister. Granted that, like Napoleon, he can- 





not be everywhere, nor do a week’s work in twenty-four 
hours, and that a Cabinet of party politicians is incapable 
by its own nature of managing a war. ' 

Still, why did he let Mr. McKenna come into the 
House with a Budget containing items so absurd that 
they were laughed out of existence without discussion ? 
Why did he allow wholesale raids on shops to be shame- 
lessly organised in the Press and carried to extremity 
when a word of rebuke from him would have stopped 
them, and indeed did stop them when it was tardily 
uttered in a moment of impatience? Why did he 
violently suppress the Globe newspaper, and thereby 
convince everyone for some days that what it had re- 
ported was probably true, instead of prosecuting the 
paper and exposing the report in proper Liberal form ? 
Why are the ignorant, the stupid, and the corrupt ele- 
ments among us allowed to make England contemptible 
in the eyes of Europe by making the war an excuse for 
their thriftless and mischievous attacks on science, art, 
education, and public health, with the object, not of 
saving money, but of diverting it from national purposes 
to their own private purposes ? Some of these things 
may be negligible in the hurly burly of the war as far 
as the direct harm done by them is concerned ; but they 
are quite terrifying as symptoms of carelessness, short- 
sightedness, and Philistinism. If there are no studied 
plans, and no broad and deep policy, and no elevation 
of mind and view governing the conduct of this war, 
then all the commonplaces of patriotism which are being 
spouted on the recruiting platforms amount to nothing 
more than “ Duckie, duckie, come and be killed.” 

Even the most generous conjectural assumptions as to 
the quality of the hidden side of our statesmanship have 
to be qualified by the ascertained postulate of the 
Government that out of a population of forty odd millions 
we must choose our Cabinets exclusively from a couple 
of dozen more or less worn-out party politicians whose 
habits are too ingrained to be loosened by the most 
violent shock of war or the most contrite desire to drop 
party and learn patriotism, with their casualties made 
good by young bloods carefully educated to know 
nothing about the masses they presume to govern, and 
selected without regard to their qualifications, the 
machine being kept from falling to pieces by half a 
dozen successful barristers, ambitious demagogues, 
and clever members of the Jewish plutocracy, these 
last being often the only ones who have any busi- 
ness to be engaged in high political work at all, and 
certainly the only ones who form a link between the 
Government and the Intelligentsia. Can Mr. Asquith 
wonder at the Intelligentsia being a little uneasy ? 
When he says “ Wait and see,” does he not lay himself 
open to the reply that we have waited, and that as 
what we see is that though we have all the cards in our 
hands the enemy so far has won the odd trick, we cannot 
help inferring that either the players have been careless 
or the partners are neither so united nor so thoroughly 
cured of party spirit as they loudly profess to be when 
anyone suggests a general election. : 

For my part, I wish I knew what programme the jour- 
nalistic Intelligentsia, of which I am a not particularly 
humble member, are to support. We have no use 
for flapdoodle ; but we will stand by any reasonable 
and adequate policy. There is the policy of dismembering 
Germany by detaching Bohemia as an independent 
national State ; detaching Poland from our ally Russia 
similarly ; and dismembering Austria by giving Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to Servia and splitting the dual 
monarchy into two single republics (for there 1s really 
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no use in setting up new States if they are all to have 
thrones occupied by Hohenzollern or Hapsburg cadets), 
thereby reducing Pan-Germany to a reasonable Germany. 
Alternatively there is the programme of inviting the 
belligerents to put their cards on the table, or rather 
ceasing to pretend that the cards are not already in full 
view of all people with eyes in their heads, and confessing 
that as the imminence of bankruptcy, both vital and 
pecuniary, threatens to make short work of paper 
schemes of European reconstruction by unlimited tri- 
nitrotoluene and reciprocal annihilation, the sooner we 
all resort to a judicial settlement the better. Honour 
has now been satisfied by displays of splendid heroism 
in which the Maori shares the laurels of the Magyar, 
and the Prussian Guard enters Walhalla with the Dublin 
Fusiliers. In the west we have demonstrated for eighteen 
months what happens when an irresistible force en- 
counters an immovable obstacle; and in the east we 
have achieved a sensational victory for the one Power 
we were all agreed in despising as negligible : to wit, the 
Sick Man, alias the Ottoman Empire (solemnly guaran- 
teed by treaty), after which reduction to absurdity of the 
whole business of modern war it is extremely desirable 
in the interests of civilisation that we should begin to 
discuss the terms on which we are prepared to stop killing 
one another: it being understood, of course, that we are 
all to return victoriously from the Congress bearing Peace 
with Honour to our respective electorates. 

These two programmes seem to me to exhaust the 
alternatives to a simple fight for what the combatants 
ean grab, which would not pay any of us; but Mr. 
Asquith may have a tertium quid up his sleeve, in which 
case I wish we knew what it is. 

But suppose Mr. Asquith persists in treating us, the 
Intelligentsia, as the greatest babies of the lot, is there 
any chance of our coming to some concerted policy 
on our own account? I gather that we have some 
ideas in common, however we may loathe and despise 
one another in the traditional manner of literary 
cliques. Mr. Titterton, who claims that the Chesterton- 
Belloc clique is a party, and who asks the universe 
whether Mr. Julius West, a member of the Fabian 
clique who has dared to write a book about Mr. Ches- 
terton from the Fabian point of view, is a Jew or not, 
without any apparent reply ready for the inevitable 
* What if Iam ?” except “* Go to Jericho,” really must, 
being human, have some larger intellectual stock-in- 
trade than the little collection of insults, flung about 
with prodigious literary dexterity, but without method 
or manners, which affronts the urgency of the times 
in the stirring pages of The New Witness. Mr. Asquith 
himself is not more reckless of everything except 
immediate effectiveness. Mr. Titterton has no doubt 
been intimidated by the fate of the Fabian clique, 
which tries to keep the Peace of Intelligence and is 
insulted by everybody for its pains. Then there is Mr. 
Wells. a clique in himself; Mr. Bennett, who trusts 
Mr. Asquith, but does not say why ; Mr. Massingham, 
Lord Morley, Lord Bryce and the able and intellectually 
honest circle of which Mr. Lowes Dickinson and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson are among the spokesmen. There are the 
Cambridge Magazine people, and the Round Table 
people, and Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. John Burns, 
and those members of the Democratic Control and 
Labour Leader group who are not for peace at any 
price, and who are denounced by our Bobadils only 
for having said reasonably and fairly in August 1914 
about Sir Edward Grey what the Bobadils them- 
selves shrieked unreasonably and unfairly when King 









Ferdinand, agreeing with the King of Greece that there 
was nothing to be done with a nation which always 
sends 35,000 men where 200,000 are needed, put his 
thumb to his nose at us, and went in on the side of 
the Kaiser. 

What is the greatest common measure of all these 
talented people? I don’t know. Does anybody? 
When they utter themselves, I find that I agree with 
them much more than the Coalitionists even pretend 
to agree with one another. Why not, then, an intellec- 
tual Coalition? Are we clever people hogs, that we 
cannot confer like mere stupid gentlemen? I pause 
for a reply. G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Art 
WHAT TO SEE 


HATEVER the Government may do about closing 

VW the Museum and Picture Galleries, it is sure to 

be wrong—I mean right. On the one hand, it 
may be said that everybody in these times is too busy to 
visit them ; but it may be urged with equal force that in 
time of peace everybody is too idle, and that they might just 
as well have never been opened at all. The percentage of 
taxpayers (their owners) who visit them more than about 
once a year is infinitesimal, almost as infinitesimal as the 
percentage of the taxpayers’ money that is allocated to their 
upkeep. What difference, then, can it make whether they 
are open or shut? The answer is—infinitesimal. As a 
graceful compliment to the publican, whose hours of business 
have been considerably curtailed of late, the closing of these 
official competing attractions may be allowed to be happily 
thought of; but in practice the difference it will make to 
the public will hardly be more seriously felt than the demo- 
lition of the Doré Gallery in Bond Strect and the removal 
from these shores for ever of the great masterpieces it 
contained. Men fear death, might Bacon have written, as 
children fear to go into a museum ; such is their educational 
value that it has to be guarded by police, ready to suppress 
on the instant the slightest outbreak of any sign of enjoyment 
on the part of the visitors. Grown-up men and women who 
will fearlessly enter a shop or a church avoid a museum as 
though every door were guarded by a dentist. It is now 
decided that we are to have the National Gallery and 
South Kensington left us, which is something ; and nothing 
has been said about the Soane Museum, so we may still 
expect to be allowed admittance there on Tuesday morn- 
ings and Saturday afternoons in February and September, 
and from eight till ten a.m. on Wednesdays (Bank Holidays 
excepted) in June and July. Leap-year makes no difference 
to the time-table of this well-ordered institution; and, 
between ourselves, visitors are cordially admitted on 
knocking at the door at any reasonable time, and are 
expected—if it were a museum belonging to the public one 
would have to say allowed—to roam all over the house as if 
it belonged to them, which in this instance it doesn’t. As 
for the others, we must await a reopening under happier 
conditions and the adoption of some of Lord Sudeley’s 
recommendations for letting the public know what a lot they 
miss by not getting more enjoyment out of them. 

Meantime the usual programme of winter exhibitions is 
somewhat curtailed. Burlington House is given over to 
good works. The Society of Women Artists holds its sixty- 
first exhibition this month, in Suffolk Street, with the special 
attraction of a room devoted to British-made toys. The 
Royal Painter-Etchers are at the Water Colour Society’s 
Gallery in Pall Mall, and the National Portrait Painters will 
shortly open at the Grosvenor. The Pastellists are at the 
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Institute Galleries in Piccadilly. None of these societies 
need be expected to show at their fullest strength, but it is 
a great thing to find them showing at all, and a good thing. 
Besides these public and semi-public attractions there are 
several of a private or semi-private character, the number 
of which in these times might very well be increased to 
meet the altered circumstances. I can only mention a few 
to which I happen to have been invited, but there are 
doubtless many others, and if anybody cares to send me an 
invitation to them I shall be delighted to avail myself of the 
opportunity of saying the rudest things I can about them 
consistent with my obligations as a guest. On Saturday 
afternoons the chiefs of the London Group are At Home at 
49, Cumberland Market—one of the most noble but most 
neglected of London’s open spaces—while at No. 71, Church 
Street, Chelsea, Messrs. Schwabe, Hamilton Hay, Summers, 
Unwin, and one or two others, offer a rival half-holiday 
hospitality. On Thursday afternoons Mr. Alfred Rich is at 
the Old Church Studio, 62a, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, with a 
fine harvest of English landscapes. At the Omega Work- 
shops is an exhibition of pictures by Vanessa Bell, during 
February. Iam not quite sure whether I have been invited 
to this or not, but I see the card on my chimneypiece, and 
another for an exhibition at the Alpine Club on the 21st. 
Then there is the Carfax Gallery, with an exhibition of the 
works of the late Spencer Gore, which was to have been held 
over a year ago. Lastly, there is a small upper chamber 
(dviryewv) at the Hétel Tour Eiffel, in Perey Street, decorated 
by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. There is not much in it—there is 
hardly room; not much more, at any rate, than meets the 
eye. But as a little memento of a most charming artistic 
personality it may be welcomed gladly—if not as heartily as 
we should all welcome something that Mr. Lewis might give 
us if he would only do it, and leave off trying to compete 
with Archimedes. RANDALL Davies. 


Drama 
O PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 


~ OMEBODY had just finished telling a story of a traveller 
S who had fallen into the hands of a savage African 
tribe: “If he had not swum the river,” he concluded, 
“they would have given him very short shrift.” ‘* Well,” 
remarked an old gentleman contemptuously across the 
table, “and what would that have mattered in such a hot 
country ?” Such are the humours of deafness. One such 
incident may be amusing, but you can’t build even a one-act 
comedy out of a string of them. When the curtain went up 
on the family conference in Miss Delphine Grey’s comedy— 
The Pioneer Players, the Court Theatre—two of the charac- 
ters were supplied with acoustical appliances. Not only 
were the Hon. Everard Knight and the old Duchess of 
Westhampton as deaf as posts, but Lord Rockingham and 
Lady Lorrington and Lady Brackenham were also rather 
hard of hearing. I do not know what would have happened 
to the play if they had not been, for the family conference had 
absolutely nothing interesting to discuss. Lady Barbara 
had made her family anxious by going to Mr. Shaw’s lectures 
and interesting herself in social questions instead of behaving 
like a society young lady. The old duchess kept asking 
irritably : ‘*‘ What has she done? What is the worst thing 
she’s done?” So did we. When the family had settled to 
marry her off, she appeared with a young man in a red tie 
and told them she had just married him, and her mother 
burst into tears. 
O Pioneers! O Pioneers ! 
During the next play, Pan in Ambush, I longed for one of 





the acoustical instruments used in the first play. Miss 
Marjorie Patterson’s lyre may have been strung by Phcebus 
Apollo for all I could hear where I was sitting—verse is always 
difficult to follow. But I grasped the idea. In a garden was 
a lover, a poet in the costume of 1830. In the ferns (invisible 
to him) lay a Faun, blowing from time to time a little bird- 
like melody upon her pipes. The poet had been crossed in 
love, and he was resolving that no woman should come into 
his life again. He tried in vain to find consolation in reading 
Schopenhauer. And while he was opening his tortured heart 
in soliloquies, the Faun was marvelling at such grotesque 
distress and telling us about Nature and the spring and the 
loves of the beasts and the birds. This dual soliloquy 
lasted a Jong time. Then into the garden tripped three little 
maids in white crinolines, accompanied by a botanist and a 
governess. One little maid was left there alone to decipher 
the motto (“‘ Only love conquers time ”’) on the sundial and 
the poet came back. The poet came back and a little minuet 
in verse followed between them, brcken by the astonished 
comments of the Faun at the elaborateness of human court- 
ship and closing with a kiss. Miss Katherine Hazel Jones 
looked the part to perfection: like an apple tree in bloom, 
auroral, gay, with chilly blue the maiden branch between, 
and she acted with such demureness that one could imagine 
her making daisy-chains all day long. Mr. Campbell Gullan, 
as the poet, acted well his Wertherish part. The Botanist, 
too, was excellent, but . . . O Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

The last piece was a most amusing farce by Andreiev, 
translated by Mr. Julius West. First we saw for a moment 
an exhausted man clinging to the precipitous face of a cliff, 
waving a handkerchief and shouting faintly for help. He 
disappeared ; the curtain went up again and we found our- 
selves looking at a crowd collected at the bottom of the cliff, 
waiting for him to fall. He has been stuck on the rocks 
apparently for two days and two nights, and everybody is 
convinced that his descent cannot now be prolonged. A 
refreshment shanty has opened and is doing excellent busi- 
ness. The crowd are very tired of waiting for the catas- 
trophe; they have collected from miles around. There is a 
lady who has seen a tamer torn to pieces by a tiger in a 
cage and an airman tumble on to a roof, who is in fact a 
connoisseur in horrors. She is perched on a pile of packing 
cases. (Miss Clare Greet as the bloodthirsty lady was ad- 
mirable.) There is a papa who has brought his children and 
is perpetually drawing their attention to the awfulness of the 
tragedy. ‘ Think of it, children. Think of the tragedy. 
Look at the blue, calm sky, look at Nature so indifferent, and 
then think of the agony of the poor man, who knows he must 
fall and be killed.”” There is a special reporter who shouts 
up questions and elaborates the answers; a priest who at- 
tempts a last confession from the bottom of the cliff, bawling 
up— Have you committed murder, adultery, ete.?” ; the 
Salvation Army appears on the scene, a photographer, and a 
number of miscellaneous tourists and gapers. At last a 
man who has got exasperated with waiting proposes to bring 
the wretched victim down with a revolver shot. This has an 
unexpected result. The doomed one bawls that he has had 
enough: someone must come and untie him. The crowd 
is puzzled, and after a few questions, during which tempers 
get hotter and hotter, they realise that he can’t fall. He has 
been tied securely there by the ingenious proprietor of the 
café down below. The farce ends by the indignant crowd 
turning on the landlord and almost tearing him to pieces 
in spite of his protests that he only wanted to provide a little 

“excitement” for his clients. In the near future the 
Pioneer Plays promise us A Merry Death, by Evreinoff, and 
two plays by Claudel. They are going to begin pioneering 
again. 

DesmMonp MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EELZEBUB has sent me a book called Really and 
Truly, published by Arthur L. Humphreys. Confes- 
sion books are amongst those faded Victorian futili- 

ties that we all sneer at, as we do at wax fruit. Even the 
antimacassar, as its name, when analysis has brought out its 
full unpleasantness, implies, may once have had its uses ; 
but the confession book was always a childish absurdity. 
Holding these views I naturally sat down and spent an bour 
trying to fill this one in. It is most elaborate—an example 
of the way in which modern ingenuity and efficiency can 


improve on the rudimentary expedients of our grandfathers. . 


There are actually 39 literary questions that you are called 
on to answer when you enter the box ; but the facility with 
which one answers them varies considerably. 

* * * 

It is not difficult to say “* who is the greatest genius among 
writers who ever lived.”” You put down “ Shakespeare,” 
fecl an ass for being so obvious, and pass on in the hope of an 
opportunity of saying something more original later on. 
“The greatest poet who ever lived ”’ comes next ; you put a 
feeble “,,”’ or “do.” beneath Shakespeare, and proceed 
to “ the greatest prose writer who ever lived,” “ the greatest 
genius without style,” and your favourite Greck, Latin, 
English, Italian, German, Russian, French, Spanish, and 
Scandinavian authors. By this time one has delivered 
so overwhelming a broadside of indisputably illustrious 
names that one feels tempted, in desperation, to invent 
authors, Garcillasso Gomez or Ole Borkman, for the last 
two compartments. But then come the puzzles. Who are 
the worst living novelist, the worst living poet, and the 
worst living critic of literature ? These questions, I imagine, 
will rarely be answered by any literary man. Personally, I 
might, locking back fearfully over my shoulder, write down 
my views on these matters if I were filling up an album for 
some cottager’s daughter in the Outer Hebrides, or where the 
remote Bermudas ride. But in London—why the men 
themselves might be the next victims of the boc k’s owner! 
“The most cverrated English writer living,” again; why I 
know, and Ik», six people who might go down there in a 
dead heat. ‘A deceased man of letters whose character 
you most dislike.” That is safe but not easy; I think 
Isaiah will do for me. But if one desires some light on con- 
temporary tendencies, the most useful compartment un- 
doubtedly is that in which the penitent is asked to name 
“three recognised great writers in poetry or prose whose 
work you thoroughly dislike.” If one could get a repre- 
sentative body of persons to fill this up conscientiously, and 
without exhibiting mere spleen, one would get confirmation 
or the reverse of one’s ideas as to the decay of some of the 
reputations of the Victorian age. 

* * * 

As the author of the amusing introduction to the bock 
suggests, the Victorians will certainly be the persons fixed 
on in the answers to Question 15. Most old reputations are 
pretty well established ; but some of the Victorians must, 
in the nature of things, be thought less of by posterity than 
by their contemporaries, and almost all of them are under 
a temporary cloud owing to their position, relative to our- 
selves, in time. The question is: which of them do the 
younger generation consider thoroughly undeserving of their 
great fame ? If I had the innocent aplomb of a girl of 
eighteen, | might use this boc k as a means of finding cut. As 
it is I have only tested two persons, whom I brought to the 
noose by leaving the bock about on a table under their 
noses. One of them wrote “G 


xeorge Eliot,” the other 
“George Eliot, Tolstoi.”” I myself—this is possibly a view 








not at all representative—wrote down “ John Ruskin ” with 
gusto, and hardly cared to follow it up with a second. If one 
tried some people, they would certainly say “* Macaulay and 
Tennyson”; but persons so swayed by fashion that one 
can forecast their views with complete accuracy are not 
worth sounding. 

* * * 

Some general remarks about certain aspects of the Vic- 
torian age are made by the said prefatory writer. It is 
certainly true that the Victorians were easily shocked. I 
have just been re-reading a work which some critics of the 
expiring reign regarded as in the last degree monstrous. I 
refer to Mr. Arthur Machen’s The Great God Pan (1894), 
which the author, made bold by the prodigious success of his 
work about the Angels of Mons (who desired to prove appar- 
ently, in historic phrase, that they were non Angeli sed 
Angli), has just re-published with Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
a new edition (1s. net). His Pan, unlike the gentle goat-foot 
of a hundred later stories and plays, was a most disagreeable 
deity : his story was carefully written, and just failed to be 
a good shocker. I was very young when I last read it; 
and I have read it again with the sensation of one who 
strays after many years into a village once known and long 
forgotten. The sensation is all the more pungent because 
of the nature of the book’s first associations. For it first 
came out in the Keynotes Series, which was twin to the 
Yellow Book; and it reminds one of all the other volumes 
in that series. Fifteen or twenty years ago they were to be 
found on the shelves of every dilettante: rows of them, 
differing in colour, but all with the key on the back, which 
was suggested by the first of them, George Egerton’s Key- 
notes. 

* * * 

I can recall a good many of them. There were Keynotes 
and Discords; the short stories of Ella D’Arcy, Marriott 
Watson, and Henry Harland; Mr. M. P. Shiel’s Prince 
Zaleski: Miss Florence Farr’s The Dancing Faun; Miss 
Milman’s excellent translation of Dostoievsky’s Poor 
Folk, and Francis Adams’ 4 Child of the Age. 1 fancy that, 
with the exception of the Dostoievsky bock, this last would 
stand re-reading now better than any of the others. Auto- 
biographical novels are common enough, and Adams was 
not a brilliant writer; but he was a man of great sincerity 
and sensibility, and never gave the idea that he was posing. 
Most of the others one is rather afraid to lock at again ; 
they might seem very simple and stale. They caused 
enough excitement in their time. Mr. Machen quotes, an 
eld passage from the perennial Mr. W. L. Courtney, calling 
the Yellow Book a disease, and adding “ as for The House of 
Shame and The Great God Pan—well, there are some kinds 
of maladies which are not mentioned outside medical 
treatises.”” This, of course, if ever true, is certainly not 
true to-day; but how anyone could have ever found Mr. 
Machen’s bock a poisonous and dangerous affair it is 
difficult to conceive. 

* * * 

By a grim coincidence I reeccived one morning this week 
pseudonymous communications from two persons signing 
themselves ““ Nemo ” and “ Constant Reader ” respectively. 
I expect “ Veritas” and “ Pro Bono Publico” to follow. 
Meanwhile, as these two do not give any clue to their 
whereabouts, I cannot answer their questions at length. I 
can only say to “* Nemo ” that his instance is sound, and to 
“Constant Reader” that her accusation is too cryptic. 
Answering like this makes one feel as if one were on the 
Aunt Venus corner of Fireside Chat, and one’s next duty 
were to proceed with “ I am very, very sorry, Ethel, but if 
your young man is too selfish to answer the call of his 
King and Country, he is unlikely to make a good husband.” 
SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Casuals of the Sea. By Wituram McFerr. Secker. 6s. 
The Ivory Child. By H. Riper Haccarp. Cassell. 6s. 
Tristram Sahib. By I. A. R. Wyure. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


Mr. McFee has done himself a disservice by his title. 
Many readers who would be prepared to enjoy half his book 
in every detail will shy at the implication of maritime 
interests: on many readers the very mention of the sea 
casts a blight that never was on land. Casuals of the Sea 
sounds as if it might be about longshoremen or beach- 
combers (I don’t in the least know what these are, but I 
have read many books about them-—you know the sort of 
book Imean). As a matter of fact, Mr. McFee is amphibious 
—as much at home on one element as on the other. He has 
a peculiar leisurely richness of manner—an air of piling up 
detail for its own sake—which reminds one of Dickens and, 
by the same token, of Mr. William de Morgan. He has also 
wide acquaintance with various modes of life, a searching 
sympathy and a great gift for characterisation. His book 
cannot be called, in the usual phrase, a slice of life: it is 
rather a conglomeration of chunks of life. The total effect is 
highly interesting, if a little bewildering. Mr. McFee’s 
wealth of mind is prodigious. Three ordinary novels could 
be made out of Casuals of the Sea, each of them full and 
various, humorous and pathetic, equipped at once with 
exactitude of realism in the modern manner and with that 
Victorian freedom of comment, interjection, parenthesis, 
which seems all the time to be saying: “ Inartistic, am I? 
Who cares about Art? I am happy with my pen in my 
hand, and you can like the result or leave it.” 

The one adverse criticism I would offer is that the work is 
formless. It is primarily concerned with the Gooderich 
family—two boys and a girl. One of the boys enlists and is 
killed in South Africa, the other, after much hanging doubt- 
fully about, goes to sea, and the girl pursues a careful and 
successful career as the paid mistress of several men in 
succession, to the goal of a “good” marriage. Book L, 
The Suburb, is mainly concerned with the youth of Bert, the 
elder boy, and Minnie, the girl. Book IIL., The City, traces 
Minnie’s progress along the broad path of social aeecommoda- 
tion. Book III., The Sea, has Hannibal, the younger boy, 
for its hero, but even he does not actually go to sea till 
page 319. Now, as to the charge of “ formlessness.” The 
first chapter of all is an admirably spirited account of a 
battle among schoolboys. It reveals a good deal about 
Bert: it makes us want to know more about Bert: it 
foreshadows his military career. But when Bert gets cld 
enough to enlist he is packed off to his death in a few stray 
sentences. This upsets the artistic balance. If conscious 
art, on the other hand, is being abandoned in favour of 
“* realism,” isn’t Bert just as real, just as much a chunk of 
life, as Hannibal? Why, if we go to sea with the one, should 
we not go to South Africa with the other ? 

I could quote to illustrate the queer, painful sense of respect- 
ability that there was in Mrs. Gooderich, or the cool, adequate, 
non-moral calculations of Minnie. But I suppose it is 
Hannibal who, in a sense, is the chief character, and his 
career is too various to lend itself to quotation. Before he 
becomes a sailor he is engaged to a well-to-do cousin, with 
the prospect of settling down as proprietor of a tobacco- 
shop: after he returns from sea he does settle down as the 
husband of an affluent public-house proprietress. Always 
when he is in comfort and security the oid pull towards 
adventure troubles him. His cousin Amelia could not be 
expected to understand : 


She lived in an England which of all the Englands known to man is 
immune from criticism, the England of the Middle Classes. This 





England is told, day in and day out, that they do the work, fight the 
battles, pay the taxcs, uphold the Flag, and maintain the kingdom of 
God at a time when Jords ana waye-earners are fallen away. They do 
not sirike and throw the nation into the periodical paroxy:ms that are 
“so bad for trade.” They do not congest the Divorce Courts with the 
muck and garbage of their undisciplined concupiscence. They are 
respectable. In their orderly millions they fill their mic roscopie 
destinies and their tombs. ‘Those who would smile, let them look well 
into this matter ! 


The way in which, over the slow, uncomprehending satisfae- 
tions of Hannibal’s brief married life, the light of excitement 
in the idea of returning to sea comes inextricably mixed with 
the shadow of failing health and nearing death, is the measure 
of Mr. McF ee’s powers of perception and interpretation. This 
part of the bock is really beautiful—elaborate, gradual, real, 
like the rest, but with a haunting quality of its own. Casuals 
of the Sea is a large book by every standard and in every 
sense. 

No one who read Allan Quatermain as a boy could bring 
himself to say anything harsh about Sir H. Rider Haggard. 
I should not dare to re-read that work now: I suspect that, 
as literature, it had defects. But I am sure that it hed one 
great quality—the sheer quality of narrative. And this 
quality survives into The Ivory Child. This artless interest- 
ingness carries off what is in every other respect as bad a 
book as I remember to have read. The style, thcugh 
vigorous and pleasing, suggests that the distinguished author 
dictated it while putting on his boots or trying to find his 
stud. The extravagances of the plot are pardcnable, cven 
welcome, though the use of the supernatural to smooth 
difficulties of construction or create special excitement, 
without reference to artistic unity or consistency, is some- 
what disconcerting : one has a right to resent the production 
of a machine-made god out of the machine. But the purest 
joy, attaches to such a sentence as: “* The rogue, as a brute 
of this sort is called, for evidently such it was, dropped the 
corpse to the ground,” or such a passage as : 

There sat the deceased buried to the neck with his face looking 
towards the house, a most disagreeable sight. Presently, however, 
matters were improved in this respect by one of the sextons fetching a 
large earthenware pot. ... 

This pot looked innocent enough when all was done, like one of those 
that gardeners in England put over forced rhubarb, no more. And 
yet, such is the strength of the imayination, I think that on the whole 
I should have preferred the object underneath naked and unadorned. 
For instance, I have forgotten to say that the heads of those of the White 
Kendah who had fallen in the fight had been set up on poles in front of 
Simba’s house. They were unpleasant to contemplace, but to my mind 
not so unpleasant as that pot. 


The italics are mine. It will be seen that the lack of logic 
cannot just be put down to the bluff, simple personality of 
the supposed teller of the story—it goes deeper than that. 
For the rest, there is the usual secret religion, there are the 
usual conflicting tribes in Central Africa, the usual fights, 
the usual artificial love affair. One reads every word of it, 
and is grateful. Why ? 

Tristram Sahib is equally typical and usual. Here we get 
the usual society complications, the usual military code, the 
usual wicked Eurasian, the usual devoted, simple-minded 
I.M.C. man labouring among the stricken Indians, the usual 
regimental mutiny. There are also several novel features : 
the fanatical chaplain who nearly loses his life because he 
insists on bearing witness to his Christian faith at the great 
festival of an older zeligion—the colonel who drinks, and 
beats his wife, and tortures dogs, and is paralysed by a blow, 
and recovers his physical health and his moral sanity, rising 
from his bed just in time to quell the mutiny—even the 
famous dancer with heart disease who invades and conquers 
the exclusive Anglo-Indian military “ set ’—all these are 
new to me, and sufficiently exciting ; while the love affairs 
and marriages are conducted on no known or recognisable 
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principle. The whole is melodramatic and violent : witness 
the dancer’s recollection of one of her triumphs : 

“Do you remember—the D minor valse—do you remember that last 
night—the grand-dukes and the princesses, what were they al! ?—was 
‘here anything but God and Chopin and 1?” 

But the book is perhaps better than most books of its kind. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THREE PLAYS 


John Ferguson. By Sr. Joun Ervine. Maunsel. 2s. net. 
Cassandra. By Jonny Mavrocorpato. Secker. 5s. net. 
Youth. By Norvwan Mauieson. Hendersons. Is. net. 

It is a pity, but it is true, love affairs are not interesting. 
The situation of a young man and a young woman who want 
to marry is not by itself enough to make a story or a play. 
It is not enough to show them in love ; they must be interest- 
ing characters, too, or the work will be naught. This is well 
seen in the case of Mr. Malleson’s play, Youth. A young 
dramatist has, in the play, written a play about the predica- 
ment of two young people who crave for each other and can’t 
marry yet. He wrote it out of his heart, for that was pre- 
cisely his own predicament ; he wanted badly to marry 
somebody. We see his play in the process of rehearsal (Act IL.) ; 
we are behind the scenes during performance (Act II.), and 
after performance (Act III.). He falls in love with the lead- 
ing lady ; she falls in love with him. What are they to do ? 
Marry, part, or risk it? She is willing to risk it; he is 
willing to marry ; they decide to part. ‘“ Why ?” you ask 
in some surprise. Well, that is the point of the play. But— 
O Mr. Malleson ! O butter-fingers ! you let your theme slip, 
or, rather, you did not grasp and hold it firmly up to us. 

When love was running smooth as treacle from the spoon, 
the hero had a minute or two’s talk with a Woman Who Did. 
“ You are rather a wonderful person,” says he. “AmI?” 
says she (with, we fear—indeed, so the stage directions posi- 
tively tell us—a little laugh); “am I? An unmarried 
woman with a child—that scorned thing, Douglas, a free 
woman—and I try not to be too proud of it.” Their colloquy 
has an unexpected effect on him. When he next sees 
Nina, he tells her that before meeting Estelle (the free 
woman) he thought he would never want to love anyone but 
her, Nina. Now he is no longer sure: Estelle’s “ presence 
hear me—some scent even—a faint wave of an old love for 
her . . . she seemed to switch me off one woman on to 
womankind. . . . Ican’t promise.” Nina says, “ Why 
make any promises? We'll just be together as lovers 
ought.” But she stipulates that he must wait till he is 
“utterly sure.” They part. 

Now the seed of the idea lies in that phrase, “ She seemed 
to switch me off one woman on to womankind.”’ If only Mr. 
Malleson had watered it assiduously and made it grow instead 
of handing it to us on the palm of his hand, so to speak, a 
dry little point at the last moment . . .! A youth long- 
ing for a love so desperately that he conceives an honest 
passion for the nearest girl, and then discovers, to his dis- 
tress, self-disillusionment, and bewilderment, the all- 
embracing tendencies of his amorous condition, is a subject 
on which a delicious, distressful comedy might have been 
written. But it was essential to show the youth in the pro- 
cess of self-discovery ; to let us twig, even before he did, his 
true condition. The playwright who would handle the theme 
must not make, as Mr. Malleson does, self-knowledge the 
sudden result of a hidden mental process. And Nina’s insis- 
tence that he must be “ utterly sure ” is a mistake. Make her 
say what the Ninas, whom the great god Juxtaposition has 
distinguished, often do say: “ Never mind. I want you. 
Come to me, and you'll forget your old Estelles. I'll make 





the other women seem shadows.” The essence of the comedy 
lies there—for, eddly enough, in life Nina is often right, after 
all. If Mr. Malleson had worked out his play on these lines 
instead of making a clergyman get the worst of it in a discus- 
sion on the merits of marriage versus free love (there is 
nothing whatever of importance or interest to be said now on this 
subject), he would have had a better right to call his play 
Youth. Yet he has, too, clearly, an inkling of what it is to 
be young. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was pas- 
sionately loved by Apollo, who promised her whatever she 
asked if she would gratify his passion. She asked the power 
of knowing the future ; but when it was granted she slighted 
Apollo. The god in revenge touched her lips with his 
tongue, and in consequence no words she spc ke, however 
true, could be believed by men. That is the story of the 
heroine of Mr. Mavrogordato’s play. Let us see how he has 
handled it. He has written carefully and well. The style of 
the dialogue has a sumptucus simplicity, which recalls Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome. This style is potent in creating a sultry 
atmosphere of suspense, in draping with rich shadows a scene 
of horrors; but it is fatal to dramatic immediacy. It 
muffles everything presented in a mood of half-sensuous 
contemplation. Mr. Mavrogordato’s play gains in part and 
suffers in part from his having adopted it. In the first act 
itis a gain. The sentences in which the characters speak to 
each other on the night when the Greck ships sail away and 
the wooden horse is drawn in triumph inside the walls of 
Troy, create an atmosphere of languorous relicf. The ten 
years’ war is over. The noise of festivities is dying down in 
sleep, like the camp fires seen from the wall. The resting 
hush, the relief, the insidious misgiving at the queerness of 
it all which lurks beneath, are all somehow expressed in 
the very tones of the voices. “ Out of this night peace comes 
like a lily out of the lake.” Priem is asleep, “ his grey beard 
pointing to the ceiling ” ; Troilus and Cressida make a little 
love ; and Helene (Mr. Mavrogordato’s conception of Helene 
is imaginative) passes across the scene. Her beautiful 
presence has a chill in it now. Her loveliness is remote and 
tragic: “* Without hating the Greeks have I not killed a 
thousand princes?” We catch a glimpse of Cassandra’s 
devotion to the Shrine of Apoilo : the god descends and woos 
her, and gives her the gift of prophecy. In the next act she 
shrinks from the fate of a woman whose lover is a god, the 
fate of Semcle and Daphne, and the curse is put upon her. 
Meanwhile the Grecks are stealthily creeping from their 
ambush. In the third act Troy is sacked. 

The defect of Mr. Mavrogordato’s treatment of his theme 
(the disregarded prophctess) is that Cassandra begins pro- 
phesying practically while the events she forctells are taking 
place. The telescoping of situations only leaves her time to 
anticipate fate by a few minutes. She has hardly time, while 
standing in the palace of Priam, to exclaim out of her pro- 
phetic trance, ““ Now they have turned the corner of the 
stairs, like a snake winding up to strike,” when, lo! Ajax, 
Ulysses, Agamemnon and the rest are actually on the spot. 
This rapidity of fulfilment robs second-sight of its impres- 
siveness, and the tragedy of the prophctess getting no cre- 
dence entirely disappears. She describes the fate that awaits 
Agamemnon and herself when the other captives are envying 
her lot in being chosen to be the King’s favourite ; but this 
in effect is only felt as one pathetic incident in the general 
tragedy of ruin, murder, and captivity. Conclusion: the 
play is not really about Cassandra and her tragedy, but an 
imaginative picture of the sacking of Troy. 

Of these three dramatists Mr. St. John Ervine is clearly 
the one who knows best what he is about from the stage point 
of view. In reading John Ferguson one can see exactly the 
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effect each scene and each speech will make on the stage, 
while in the case of Cassandra one does not know in the least 
how much will get across the footlights. Mr. Ervine’s play 
centres round the character of John Ferguson, an old Ulster 
farmer on the verge of bankruptzy. He is a religious man 
whose Bible is always open beside bim. The play begins by 
his reading aloud a passage from the Psalms (“* For His anger 
endureth but a mement ; in His favour is life : weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning ”’) ; it closes 
with his reading the Bible. In between his faith that every- 
thing happens by the will of God, though it may seem cruel 
and senseless, undergoes hard trials; but his faith survives. 
His religion is not harsh, but forgiving. His whole endeavour 
is to love, or, at any rate, to behave as though he loved, his 
enemies, and to be patient. His farm must fall into the 
hands of a grasping mortgagee unless money arrives from his 
brother in America. It does not arrive. His daughter 
promises to marry a sneaking, despicable fellow to save the 
farm for her father. John Ferguson, when he discovers how 
James Cesar revolts her, will not hear of her fulfilling her 
promise. So she goes to tell Witherlow that the money 
cannot be paid. We gather that he rapes her. James 
Cesar and Witherlow are enemies; the former has been 
going about for some time past saying he means to have 
Witherlow’s blood. But James has not the courage of his 
hate ; now, however, he is almost screwed up to the murder 
point. The old sick farmer goes out into the night to prevent 
him if he can. Meanwhile it is John Ferguson’s son who 
revenges Hannah. He shoots Witherlow and _ suspicion 
falls on the coward, James Cesar. When it comes to the 
point, however, of James being lodged in gaol, Andrew 
Ferguson cannot stand it and owns up. His old father is 
terribly distressed, and tries at first to dissuade him from 
giving himself up, and urges him to escape. Andrew says he 
must pay the price: his father understands. Then the 
letter from America with the money arrives: if John’s 
brother had not missed the post none of these tragic events 
would have happened ! It is a terrible trial for the old man’s 
faith, but his faith survives. The character of John Ferguson, 
who tries to live by the religion of love, is set in contrast 
beside those who believe in meeting violence with violence 
(Hannab and Andrew), and the figure of James Cesar, the 
coward, who hates more meanly but dares not act. In 
bringing Andrew to the point of taking revenge an important 
part is played by a half-daft beggar whom Witherlow has 
treated brutally. “‘ Clutie” is a part which gives an actor 
fine opportunities. He has the cunning of the half insane, 
and his instigation is subtly done. The play is, perhaps, the 
best Mr. Ervine has written. 


AN OLD CONTROVERSY 


The Relative Strength of Nurture and Nature. Second 
Edition Revised. By Erne, M. ELperton, Galton 
Research Fellow. Some Recent Misinterpretations of the 
Problem of Nurture and Nature. First issue. By Karu 
Prarson, F.R.S., Galton Professor. Eugenies Labora- 
tory Lecture Series III. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. net. 

The iconoclasts of the Galton Eugenics Laboratory con- 
tinue to attack the principles which are gencrally held to 
govern race-progress, while the world at large maintains its 
belicf in these principles, and the social reformer acts in 
obedience to them. The profound difference between the 
two schools of thought is expressed in the statement of 
Professor Pearson, that— 


It is five to ten times as profitable for a child to be born of parents 
of sound physique and of brisk orderly mentality as for a child to be 
born and nurtured in a good physical environment. To state this is 





not to discredit all improvement of environment ; such improvement 
adds greatly to the amenities and to the possibilities of human life, but 
it is to parentage itself that the patriot who would work for racial 
progress must turn in the first piace if he would achieve a greater 
success than the environmentalists with a century of social reform have 
hitherto been able to claim, 

In the first of these papers Miss Elderton compares the 
influence of heredity and of maternal employment upon the 
height and weight of children ; the influence of the occupa- 
tion of the father upon height and weight of children; the 
effect of drink in the parents upon children ; and the results 
of environment upon sight, intelligence, glands, and discases 
of the ear. In the second, Professor Pearson recapitulates 
some of his earlier work, and records the results of further 
investigations into the cffects of various post-natal factors 
upon infant mortality and health in Rochdale, Bradford, and 
Blackburn, the factors being classed under “ physical en- 
vironment,” which includes dampness of house, overcrowd- 
ing, ete. ; “ indirect parental environment,” such as father’s 
occupation and income of family; and “ direct parental 
factors,’ which means habits of father or mother, cleanliness 
of home, and use of ventilation. Both writers find that the 
influence of heredity is far more powerful than that of 
environment, and plead for the recognition of this fact as 
the basis for social reform. 

The impression gained from reading these papers is that 
the authors are probably correct as regards most of the 
special features examined, startling though some of their 
conclusions appear, but that their generalisations are much 
too sweeping. That heredity is the predominant influence 
in such characters as height, weight, colour of the eyes or 
hair, and even errors of refraction, would probably not be 
seriously contested. We are not surprised to learn that the 
unhealthiness of a trade of the father has small influence on 
the physique of the sons. Many will accept also the view 
that drink in the parents has no effect on the intelligence of 
boys or girls, and very little on their height or weight. The 
statement, however, that there is only a slight connection 
between the presence of swollen glands or bad hearing and 
bad environmental conditions is more difficult to believe, 
and it would be interesting to know the details of the cases 
and number of observations upon which this particular 
conclusion was based. In tuberculosis, insanity, and deaf- 
mutism the hereditary tendency is well recognised. But to 
argue from such observations as these that “ nature” is 
everything and “nurture” nothing is, to say the least, 
unwarranted. Says Miss Eldcrton : 

The views of philanthropists and of those who insist that the race can 
be substantially bettered by changed environment appeal to our sym- 
pathies, but these reformers have yet to prove their creed. . . . The 
only way to keep a nation strong mentally and physically is to sce to it 
that each new generation is derived chiefly from the fitter members of 
the generation before. 

In spite of the Galtonian lectures, the average man will 
probably continue to believe in the enormous influence of 
environment, and will appeal for support to such facts as 
that the infant mortality rate is 64 per 1,000 births in rural 
West Sussex and 180 per 1,000 in Wigan; and that the 
percentage of children leaving school who are found to be 
suffering from diseases of the heart or lungs is 11°8 in indus- 
trial areas, 7°5 in residential towns, and 3°6 in rural areas. 
Professor Pearson would probably claim that in these cases 
the more favoured class was the offspring of healthier parents, 
but he will find it difficult to ascribe the fall in infant mor- 
tality during recent years to influences other than improve- 
ment in environment. In any case the crecd of the environ- 
mentalist is more conducive to action than that of the 
eugenist. He knows that even if he should not be ultimately 
improving the race, he is doing a very good thing to the 
existing generation by pulling down slums. The eugenist, 
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on the other hand, has seen from the fate of the famous 
clause in the first draft of the Mental Deficiency Bill how 
difficult it is to take the smallest action directed towards pre- 
venting the mating of the unfit, while the problem of securing 
a greater recruitment of the population from the fittest 
parents has searcely yet even begun to be envisaged. 


ENGLAND vw. GERMANY 


War and Civilisation. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Ropertson, 
M.P. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Gustav Steffen, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
at Stockholm, has written a book, Krieg und Kultur, which 
the Swedish publisher rashly sent to Mr. Robertson. The 
fog of war is not confined only to the brains and eyes of 
belligerents ; it extends to those of neutrals who are nearly 
all as desperately pro and anti as the Count Reventlows and 
Mr. Maxses. Since the Swedish professor is pro-German 
and the title of his book is Krieg und Kultur, any person of 
average intelligence and imagination will know without 
reading it exactly what it contained. But it has roused 
Mr. Robertson to write a reply, War and Civilisation, in the 
form of a letter or an address to this Swedish disciple of 
Nietzsche, Treitschke and von Bernhardi. 

Mr. Robertson’s book is vigorous in style and its sentences 
contain just the right amount of moral indignation to carry 
at least the pro-Ally reader from chapter to chapter. The 
author has a passion, which we do not share, for such words 
as sequelae, energumen, passional, pseud-idea, subsume, 
homologate ; but apart from this irritating idiosyncrasy, the 
book is as good as anything produced by bellicose journalism 
in this country. In destructive argument and critical power 
itis as trenchant and convincing as readers of Mr. Robertson’s 
other works will expect. There is not much left of poor Dr. 
Steffen’s Vélker-Psychologie and Kulturismus by the time 
that Mr. Robertson has done with him. As a matter of fact 
it is not a very difficult task to deal with these pseudo- 
scientific apologetics for the Germanisation of the world by 
a mixture of Beethoven, machine guns, Schwarmerci and 
Schrecklichkeit. The pro-German has two theses, one which 
may be called the expansion-machinegun-Schrecklichkeit 
theory, and the other the Bach-Beethoven-Schwirmerei 
theory. The first follows the well-worn way of war lords : 
German Kultur is the Kultur, Germany must expand, the 
British Empire is doomed and decadent, war is ennobling 
and inevitable, for nations the good things of the world can 
only be won by fire and sword and Schrecklichkeit. The 
second theory says almost exactly the opposite: a nation 
which has produced Bach and Beethoven cannot possibly be 
suspected of jingoism, brutality, violence or wrongdoing— 
and the invasion of Belgium, which is justified by the first 
thesis, is simply proved not to have taken place at all by the 
second. Mr. Robertson is in a strong position for dealing 
with this farrago of nationalism because he has no more 
sympathy with British Jingoism than with that of Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles. On the other hand he does not hesitate 
to meet the German Jingo on his own ground. Dr. Steffen, 
as he points out, cannot be allowed to butter his bread 
logically on both sides. If the seizure of territory occupied 
by other people is to be a proof of the greatness of Germany 
and the excellence of its Kultur, the fact that Great Britain 
has seized territory occupied by other people cannot be 
taken to prove the degradation of the British and of British 
Kultur. 

Such controversies are of course typically war-time con- 
troversies. They afford the only way in which non-com- 
batants can take their part with powder and shot. Whether 
the occupation does not involve a waste of good ammunition 


is a matter for argument; but if it has got to be done, it 
could not be done with more skill and zest than in this book 
by Mr. Robertson. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Chats on Military Curios. By Srantey C. Jonnson. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Now that the factories of three continents have concentrated on the 
rapid production of munitions it may be said that the present war has 
brought the collection of military curios within the means of the poorest 
persons. Soon no home will be complete without a fragment of the 
metal goods which five million men are engaged in pounding into the 
soil of Northern France, and the collector of this form of bric-a-brac 
will lose his exclusive arrogance. Mr. Johnson, however, deals with 
the remnants of an earlier period, when wars passed across Europe and 
left considerably less litter behind them. Historical relics, which 
nauseate the scientific his:orian, are attractive to many persons, and 
a regimental badge or a bullet with the name of a battle attached to it 
is a pleasant stimulant to the imagination, if one can escape the 
unpleasant fear that one’s treasure was manufactured in Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. Johnson deals in a summary fashion with the various 
branches of its subject, although he confines it to the relics of the 
British Army, and for some mysterious reason includes among the 
literary prints some scattered items from the vast Napoleonic series 
of Gillray. The serious collector of armour will probably be shocked 
at his hasty treatment of an enormous subject, and it is perhaps 
unfortunate that he devotes a certain amount of valuable space to the 
official minutes which authorised the issue of individual medals. The 
numismatist will share the horror of the armourer at the fleeting 
moments which Mr. Johnson spares for his important subject. But 
the book is extremely well illustrated with pictures of interesting, if 
rather miscellaneous, items, and one is grateful for a comprehensive 
introduction to a very large province. 


Railway Problems in China. By Moncron Cain Hsu. P. S. King. 
6s. net. 

Columbia University of New York presents us with an admirable 
monograph by an accomplished Chinese student covering the whole 
complicated story of railway development in China, from the first 
twelve miles surreptitiously laid down by Jardine Matheson & Co. at 
Shanghai in 1863, down to the final agreement with Pauling & Co. for a 
ten million pound line at Canton in July, 1914. During this half-century 
China has succeeded, in spite of every international complication and 
internal difficulty, in getting 6,000 miles of line actually working, 
whilst over 2,000 miles more are in course of construction. This is 
not much in proportion to a population one-fifth or one-fourth of that 
of the whole world, but it represents progress more substantial than is 
usually believed. What is more interesting in the record than the 
sickening story of foreign plunder and governmental intrigues is the 
success, during the later years, of the construction of various lengths of 
line entirely by Chinese engineers, and their financing by Chinese 
capitalists, at less than half the cost per mile of those constructed under 
foreign auspices. It is not creditable to European and American 
civilisation to be told by an English expert that “* China could more 
than double her railway building if unmolested in the administration of 
her affairs. The same amount of money would be expended, while 
the orders to foreign manufacturers for cars, locomotives and railway 
supplies would be doubled. What the bankers, purchasing agents and 
staff employees would lose {by forgoing their exorbitant illicit com- 
missions] would be repaid to the foreign manufacturers ten times over, 
and in the end bring just as much profit to the banks as if they held out 
for the continuance of a system in which they are at present the only 
beneficiaries.” Mr. Mongton Chih Hsu has produced a survey of the 
whole field, fully documented, and furnished with elaborate biblio- 
graphies, that will be indispensable to every subsequent student. But 
there ought to have been an index. 


Life Jottings of an Old Edinburgh Citizen. By Sir J. H. A. Mac- 
DONALD, P.C., K.C.B., Lord Justice Clerk. Foulis. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sir John Macdonald is one of the most versatile men in Great Britain. 
His distinguished character in the law has been supplemented by a 
taste for amateur electricity, an interest in driving and traffic problems 
which has taken him on to the Road Board, a passion for the legal 
antiquities and amenities of Edinburgh, and a real enthusiasm for 
volunteering. His volume of reminiscences is on the legal side extremely 
interesting. Scottish lawyers have always been persons of a more 
definite character than their English colleagues, and his stories of the 
Edinburgh Courts have a strong professional interest. His indignant 
castigation of various esthetic accidents suffered or narrowly averted 
in his beautiful city will perhaps arouse less excitement south of the 
Tweed, but his various pictures of Edinburgh life in the past seventy 
years will provide enough material for ten of our young men to write 
three-generation novels about. 
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Poland. By W. Auison Puituirs. Williams & Norgate. Home 
University Library. 1s. net. 

English books on Poland are few and generally expensive. Prof. 
Phillips, therefore, rectifies a palpable omission by having written this 
book. He has done better than that, however, for in Poland we have 
been given, for the first time in the English language, an introduction 
to current Polish politics. The exposition has one grave defect : 
Prof. Phillips does not take into consideration the very important part 
played by the Jews in the social and political life of the country since 
the very beginning of its history. From the evidence of the book it 
would be impossible to gather that Poland had any Jewish population 
earlier than 1863, or that it virtually provided the Polish nation with 
a middle class almost to our own times. The error has probably been 
derived from the,writings of some Polish publicists who, before 1913, 
affected to believe that there was no Jewish problem. Then M. Roman 
Dmowski (the author spells his name wrongly) lost his seat in the 
Duma, where he represented Warsaw, to a Socialist Jew, M. Jagello, 
and the National Democratic Party of Poland promptly embraced 
Anti-Semitism. Prof. Phillips finds that Russia has been less repressive 
than Germany in her treatment of her Poles, and, except in the matter 
we have just mentioned, gives what we believe to be a fair and informed 
statement of the case of Poland. From a clumsy sentence on p. 156 
it might be wrongly deduced that Slavophilism was the same as Pan- 
Slavism. 


THE CITY 
Te has been less business during the past week, 


but plenty of rumours. On the whole, however, 

the general tone has remained firm. The two 
features of the week have been the renewed activity in 
rubber shares and the boom in Courtauld shares, the crepe 
manufacturers, whose profits are phenomenal. The com- 
pany has a capital of £2,000,007, and after allowing for 
depreciation, debenture interest, income tax, management 
expenses, and depreciation in investments the profits amount 
to no less than £741,667. All this profit does not come from 
crepe, but from artificial silk also. The shares, which were 
mentioned in these notes on May 8th, 1915, at 60s., have 
now jumped to 73s. 3d., as compared with 59s. a week ago. 
When an important monarch fell seriously ill speculators 
used to buy the shares of Jays, Ltd., the mourning outfitters ; 
henceforth Courtaulds may be added to the list of favourite 
morbid investments! The attacks upon shipping profits 
continue, and some investors may be becoming nervous. 
If they saw the profits that have already been made, and 
are being made, they would not be anxious, even if the tax 
on their excess profits were brought up to 80 per cent. 
The Court Line has now declared a bonus distribution of 
10 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the year. 


* * * 


The rubber share market shows decided strength, any 
setback being quickly followed by a number of buying orders 
from people on the look-out for bargains. The price of 
rubber itself fluctuates from day to day, but never keeps 
down long, and there is no doubt that a large part of the 
improvement in price is due to perfectly natural causes. 
What counts is, of course, the average price a company 
obtains for its product throughout its financial year. Last 
year the average price was 2s. 6d. per lb., and the handsome 
profits and dividends revealed by the annual reports and 
declarations which now appear have been made on this 
average price. During the current year we shall probably 
see a much higher average selling price, and at the time of 
writing it is 8s. 24d. per lb. Therefore rubber shares at 
present prices still look very attractive to me, particularly 
those of the high-class companies, the quality of whose 
management has been proved by past results. The following 
is a list of good shares of this description : 


Batavia Plantations... one +» at 25s. Od. 
Bukit Panjong ... one or «+» 95 10s. 6d. 
Glen Bervie wn Sha aie «+» 5) 40s. Od. 
Jong Landor _.... owe es «+ 5, 48s. 6d. 
Kuala Lumpur ... eee _ woe op Oy 

Sennah ... ove ove ses + oo «1H 

Sungei Bahru ... é00 — ++ 59 85s. 8d. 
Tanjong Malim ... ai ave ae ao 
Tebrau ... eve oe ase see 55 688. Od. 


The dividend declarations of the various home railway 
companies show that, in the words of the Financier, “ the 
arrangement under which the Government guarantees to 
make up the net receipts to the level of those of 1913, 
subject to deduction in respect of 25 per cent. of the war 
bonus payable to railway employees, is not prejudicial to 
the interests of the shareholders.” The following list shows 
the dividends for the whole year of the principal companies 
which have thus far been declared, and how they compare 
with the year before : 


1914 1915 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Caledonian ... nes és — ae 3% 3i 
Great Northern 1894 Preference Stock ... nil 1 

Great Eastern Ordinary ... ose oie 23 2} 
Great Northern Deferred “ = 23 24 
Midland Deferred ... nw —_ on 4 4 

North-Eastern a one on oon 64 64 
South-Eastern ee we _ ove 3} 34 


Not only have dividends been maintained, but in most 
cases appropriations to reserve (where they exist) and the 
amounts carried forward have been increased. The Great 
Northern could have maintained its dividends, but as 
nothing is placed to reserve this year (as compared with 
£60,000 last year) the directors probably thought it wise to 
cut down the dividends by } per cent. and to increase the 
carry forward by £26,000. This company may be taken as 
a typical case of the extent to which British railway com- 
panies distribute their profits up to the hilt. The total net 
revenue for the year was £2,400,939. Fixed charges (interest 
on debentures, etc.) call for £721,580, Preference Stocks 
receive dividends amounting to £392,911, and of the balance 
of £786,498 available for dividends on the Deferred and 
A Ordinary Stocks £759,180 is paid out in dividends ; that 
is to say, out of total net earnings of over £2,400,000 only 
£27,308 remains undistributed. Compare this with a well- 
managed concern like the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
which for the year ended October 31st, 1914 (detailed figures 
for last year are not yet available), out of a working profit 


‘of £8,118,488 left undistributed—i.e., re-invested in the 


business—£1,182,000. Meanwhile, the Great Northern’s 
capital account is overdrawn by £1,428,950. 
* * * 


A table published in the Money Market Review of the 
leading Welsh colliery companies shows how hard hit these 
concerns are by the war, for out of eight large companies 
only seven pay 10 per cent. and over! It is stated that the 
leading companies have retained a large amount of “ free 
coal, and have not, therefore, been restricted by forward 
contracts, so that they have reaped in full the advantage 
of the rise in prices. This enables them to earn good profits, 
even after allowing for increased costs of labour, mining 
supplies, the embargo on exports and scarcity of shipping : 


Annual Avge. div. Last 
Output. last 5 yrs. div. 
Tons. Per cent. Per cent. 

Burnyeat Brown ... 1,250,000 22 — 
Consd. Cambrian ... ... 3,000,000 — 10 
Davis D. ... se ... 1,757,000 11 10 
Fernhill . 700,000 15 16 
Gt. Western 1,100,000 11 10 
North’s ... 1,250,000 8 8 
Powell Duffryn 4,000,000 20 20 
Tredegar (B shares) 2,500,000 10 12} 
United National 1,750,000 194 20 


The first company in the list disappears from the last 
column, because practically the whole capital was acquired 
early last year by the United National Colliery. The largest 
producer of all, the Powell Duffryn, gave its shareholders 
in September, 1913, a free bonus of one new share for every 
two old shares held, so that the dividends received by the 
fortunate investors who were shareholders at that date 
represents not 20, but 30 per cent. These dividends, as 
well as those of the Tredegar and United National, are paid 
free of income tax, which makes them much higher than 
appears at first sight, for with a tax of 3s. 6d. in the £a 


dividend of 20 per cent. is equal to 24} per cent. 
- . Emit Davies. 
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SERBIA’S NEED. 


AVOID any possibility of confusion in the 
administration of contributions intended for the 
benefit of the distressed Serbian population, the 

Serbian Legation requests that subscriptions intended for 
the Serbian Relief Fund, of which H.M. the Queen is 
Patroness, should be sent to the Earl of Desart, K.C.B., 
at the Offices of the Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

The Serbian Legation will continue to receive subscrip- 
tions for the following Serbian Funds :— 


1. The Archbishop of Belgrad oro Fund 8 for the families 
of the killed ‘and: wounded soldier 

2. The Society of the Serbian Red oes, 

3. The Parliamentary Commission for the Refugees. 

4. The Society of St. Helena for the orphans whose 
parents have been killed in the War. 


All contributions addressed to the Serbian Legation 
(195 Queen's Gate, S.W., London) for these Funds will 
be gratefully received and acknowledged. 











WAGE - EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 


Wholly Support Others 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women's Group. 
To be obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 
Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 2d. 








GECONDHAND BOOKS.—H. G. Wells, Select Conversations 
with an Uncle (Ist edit. 1895) £1. H.G. Wells, The Future in America (Ist edit., 

1906), old library copy. a few plates loose, 3/- Houston Stewart berlein, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (Ist English edit., 1911), review copy, as 
new, 14/6 (published 25/-). Henry Newbolt. Poems New and Old (ist edit., 1912), 
complimentary copy, perfect condition, 7/6. Phil May, Guttersnipes (Leadenhall 
Press, 1896), fifty pen-and-ink sketches, rebound with a later Punch cartoon, 7/6. 
Box 783, Tuk New Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








RUBBER. 


The rubber share market has been active and continues 
to expand. Leading Java shares have been a feature and 
it is a good idea to look out for a cheap purchase with a 
certainty of rise in value. Waverley Plantations give a good 
opportunity of this sort. The 5s. fully paid shares stand at 
about 2s. 6d. There are the best prospects of dividends 
averaging I2 to 15 per cent. for the next three years. 
These expectations are based on the estimate of production 
for that period by an expert of first-class experience. He 
expects that the rubber output will rise from 30,000 Ib. in 
1916 to 60,000 Ib. in 1917 and 100,000 Ib. in 1918, 
while the output of coffee will advance from 1,800 piculs 
to 4,500 piculs at the same time. Taking a very low price 
for Rubber and Coffee (2s. per Ib. rubber now 3s. 4d. and 
coffee 45s. per cwt. now 50s. per cwt.), these profits should 
work out steadily on a capital of only £50,000 in §s. fully 
paid shares. With Waverley Plantations at 2s. 6d. a pur- 
chase should prove a profitable investment.—Advt. 





Ber reds SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
‘on ¢ Petendes. Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

History and Practice of Educatian. Ly THE AUTUMN 
TeRM Ora SEPTEMBER 2Zist. Full eae & the School may be 
obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham Sehoo!, ¥ 


UNIversity MAN, _ disqualified, wants paid emafoye ment. 
Preferably socialist, labour, f listic work. Can speak 
and write. Good appearance. Age 42. Box 383. Tue New Sratesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chamoery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 











T IS ESTIMATED that newspaper “ returns ’’—that is, unsold 
copies of journals ordered by newsagents to meet the demands of 


casual readers—represent an Annual wastage of white paper 
amounting in value to ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN can assist in reducing the 
amount of this wastage by subscribing direct to the Publisher and 
having their copy posted, or by placing a definite order with the 
newsagent for the regular delivery of the paper week by week. 


A remittance of 7/6 to the Publisher will ensure THE NEW 
STATESMAN being posted regularly for 13 weeks to any 
As an alternative, readers who 
prefer to order locally are asked to fill in the attached 
form and hand to their newsagents. 


address in Great Britain. 


In the interests of National Economy readers are 
asked to act on one or other of these 


suggestions without delay. 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 





Please deliver 
THE NEW 
STATESMAN every 


week till countermanded, 








and charge to my accouni. 








Na me 
Address 
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A WONDERFUL 
PENNYWORTH 


Ee ‘The full text of the vitally important speeches made by 
the Social Democratic speakers has appeared in no daily paper. 
But those who wish for a full authentic translation can now 
obtain it from THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, at Theatre 
Buildings, Cambridge, at the cost of 1}d., post free.” 

—Charles Trevelyan, M.P., in The Labour Leader, Jan. 13,1916 





——— 







MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


The Latest Six Shilling Novels 


Moby Lane and thereabouts. 


By A. Neil Lyons 
The Individual 
By Muriel Hine 


Bildad the Quill-driver 
; By William Caine 
The Genius 
By Theodore Dreiser 


The Tragedy of an 


Indiscretion [/mmediately. 
By d. W. Brodie-Innes 


Moonbeams from the 
Larger Lunacy 
























This referred to ONLY ONE of the sevies of 


NOTES FROM THE 


FOREIGN 
PRESS 


EDITED BY 


MRS. C. R. BUXTON 


which now appear regularly in THE CAM- 
BRIDGE MAGAZINE, and give a full and 
impartial summary of the leading papers in enemy, 
neutral, and allied countries. Mrs. Buxton’s notes 










occupy between 15 and 20 columns weekly, and 5/6 net. By Stephen Leacock 
consist mainly of verbatim extracts ; with only so ° 

much comment as is required to help the general The MS. in a Red Box 
reader to understand references. (Anonymous) 






New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 1/- net. 


War Letters of an 


American Woman 


By Marie van Vorst 
With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 5/- net. 


Domestic Life in Rumania 
By Dorothea Kirke 
With 8 illustrations. Cr.  8vo. 5/- net. 8th inst. 


A Book of Belgium’s 
Gratitude 2nd Edition now ready. 


Cr. 4to. Also EDITION DE LUXE. Cr. 4to. 21/- net. 
Limited to two hundred numbered copies printed 
on | rag paper. 


Zeppelins and Super- 
Zepp elins By R. P. Hearne, 


Author of “ Airships in Peace and War.” With 
16 full-page illustrations, and severa! in the text. 
Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W. 





Socialist papers naturally receive much attention, both because of 
their interest at the present time, and because they are generally 
neglected by the English Press. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE 


OF WHICH THESE NOTES FORM PART, COSTS ONLY 


- ONE PENNY WEEKLY ¢g ’ 


is published on Saturdays, and already before the War had 
established itself as the leading English University paper. 











“THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE has been very interesting during the 
War.” —Solomon Eagle in The New Statesman, June, 1915. 





‘« Ever since its foundation, some four or five years ago, THE CAMBRIDGE 

MAGAZINE has been distinguished by impartiality and daring in the dis- 

cussion of topical subjects, and since the War began it has won new laurels.” 
—Wear and Peace, April, 1915. 





“ Asa leader of progressive thought of the younger generation the career of 
THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE is perhaps unique.” 


—Common Cause, June, 1915. 





“This welcome and apparently permanent addition to University journalism.”’ 
Morning Post, 1912. 






The paper does not publish the University Sermon : but its recent contributors 
include Romain Rolland, Dr. G. E. Moore, J. A. Hobson, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, the Hon. Bertrand Russell, Graham Wallas, Mr. Udny Yule, and 
Adelyne More. 


Post Free 3 | = Per Annum 






FROM THE MANAGER, THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, 
THEATRE BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE. 


ORDER NOW 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Swrrm & Son (The Arden Press), Stamford Street, London, S.E.; Published by the Statesman Pus.ismine Co., Lrp., 10 Great aH 
Street, Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the world. 




























